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Notes of Recent Exposition 


UNQUESTIONABLY Elijah is one of the great figures 
»f Biblical history; and in the Bible he holds a 
very special place for he appears in both the Old 
und the New Testaments. In the New Testament 
John the Baptist is connected with him as the 
forerunner of the Messiah, and along with Moses 
1e appears and talks with Jesus on the Mount of 
[ransfiguration. Dr. H. H. Row ey has given us 
1 fascinating monograph on the greatest incident 
n the life of Elijah, the great contest with the 
prophets of Baal at Mount Carmel. 


‘ For religion every age is an age of peril.’ The 
religion of Israel was always in some danger of 
syncretism. From the time of the settlement in 
Canaan Yahweh and the Baals lived side by side ; 
Yahweh was sometimes identified with the Baals. 
[he two religions tended to be fused rather than to 
be in conflict, with an inevitable deterioration in 
the purity of Yahweh worship. But in the time of 
Elijah something even worse happened. 


Ahab had married Jezebel, a Tyrian princess. 
To Israel she had brought her own god, who was 
orobably Melkart, although Eissfeldt thinks that 
1e was BaalShamen. That Jezebel did not merely 
wish to worship Melkart privately and personally is 
umply shown by the fact that she maintained four 
aundred and fifty prophets of Baal and four 
1undred prophets of Asherah, a number far in 
advance of any need that might arise in private 
worship. Her obvious intention was to obliterate 
Yahweh and to substitute Melkart in His stead. 
Ahab did not oppose his wife’s schemes, yet he 
1imself apparently continued to worship Yahweh 
yecause the names of three of his children are 
-ompounded with Yahweh. Jezebel did not stop at 
peaceful penetration ; she embarked on persecution. 


It was then that Elijah flung down his challenge, 
und foretold the coming of a drought which 
1 Elijah on Mount Carmel (Manchester University 
Press ; 5S. net). 
Vor. LXXII.—No. 7.—APRIL 1961. 


would continue until he, the prophet of Yahweh, 
announced its end. From the history of Menander 
of Ephesus we learn that there was indeed such a 
drought in Phoenicia. When Elijah knew that the 
period of drought was nearing an end, he chal- 
lenged the prophets of Baal to a contest on Mount 
Carmel, an ancient sacred site where there were 
probably altars of both Yahweh and Baal. The 
contest was to bring down fire on a slain bull set 
on the altar. 


The prophets of Baal were unsuccessful in their 
ecstatic attempts. Elijah taunted them, and his 
taunts were completely relevant. He suggests that 
the god is musing; the Tyrian god Melkart was 
identified with Herakles and the Tyrian Herakles 
was called ‘the philosopher’. He suggests that 
Baal has gone on a journey ; Herakles, with whom 
Melkart was identified, was often represented as 
going on journeys to carry out his tasks and his 
labours. The Tyrian Herakles went, for instance, 
on a journey to Libya. The Tyrian colonists went 
all over the Mediterranean, and even in far away 
Tartessus there was a shrine to the Tyrian Herakles. 
The Tyrian god might well be on a journey. He 
suggests that Baal was sleeping. Egyptian ritual 
texts speak of the waking of the gods in the morn- 
ing, and—even more relevant—the Tyrians kept 
the festival of the awakening of Herakles in the 
spring. It becomes clear that Elijah’s taunts were 
not taken at random, but were carefully chosen. 


The Baal prophets failed to bring down fire. 
Elijah began by pouring water on the altar which 
seemed calculated to make his task more difficult. 
To Elijah’s sacrifice fire did come down. There 
have been: many explanations of the fire. It is 
suggested that it was not water that Elijah poured 
on the altar, but naphtha, and that he used a 
curved metal mirror to ignite it with the rays of 
the sun. It is hardly likely that he would succeed 
in carrying out such a trick with four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal watching him closely. It is 
suggested that he knew the use of sodium. It is 
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suggested that it was lightning which struck the 
sacrifice, but, in the first place, we know that the 
sky was cloudless, and, in the second place, to be 
able to control the action of lightning would in 
itself be no small miracle. 


Dr. Row.ey does not care to say what happened, 
but he is clear that something happened ; other- 
wise it is impossible to explain how the Baal 
worship came to a sudden end, and we find Ahab 
consulting four hundred prophets of Yahweh. It 
was only natural to find that Jezebel did not 
readily admit defeat, and it is quite unnecessary to 
transfer Elijah’s flight to Horeb to an earlier period 
of his ministry. The succession of events is psycho- 
logically sound. Dr. Rowrey holds that the 
events on Carmel were amongst the truly crucial 
events of history. ‘ Often in the history of the world 
great issues have depended on lone individuals, 
without whom events would have taken a wholly 
different turn. Yet few crises have been more 
significant for history than that in which Elijah 
figured, and in the story of the Transfiguration he 
rightly stands beside Moses. Without Moses the 
religion of Yahwism as it is figured in the Old 
Testament would never have been born. Without 
Elijah it would have died. The religion from 
which Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all in 
varying ways stemmed would have succumbed to 
the religion of Tyre.’ Itis a large claim, but a true 
claim, that the events on Carmel were one of the 
hinges of history. 


Dr. RowLEy’s monograph is extensively and ex- 
haustively documented. It is a work of the 
highest scholarship and yet a work the significance 
of which all can see and all can appreciate, and 
which any teacher can use for his teaching. 


Insistence on the Judgment of God and the 
Wrath of God is never easy or popular, but two 
Biblical scholars in recent writings have commend- 
ably made this their theme. Dr. Leon Morris, 
Warden of Tyndale House, Cambridge, writes on 
The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment in a short book 
of seventy-two pages,t and Professor G. H. C. 
MacGreeor took as the subject of his Presidential 
address to the 1960 meeting of the Society of New 
Testament Studies ‘ The Concept of the Wrath of 
God in the New Testament’, and this is printed 
in the current issue of the Society’s Journal. 


Dr. Morris deals first with the thought of Judg- 
ment in the Old Testament, particularly with the 
1 Tyndale Press ; 5s. net. 
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use of the Hebrew word Shaphat. It is, however, 
of his treatment of the theme in the New Testa- 
ment that we wish to give some account. He notes 
first the emphasis on present judgment, the fact 
that God’s punishments and rewards are not 
entirely held over to the future, but are in some 
measure experienced in this present life. They are, 
however, to be regarded, not merely as objects of — 
fear, but ‘as incentives to self-examination and 
right living’ (cf. 1 Co 113°). They are therefore 
‘tokens of God’s love ’, since they show that God 
‘ will not let us continue in some sinful way without 
“judging ”’ us, so that we may return to our 
rightful allegiance’. They remind us ‘ that life is . 
a serious business in which the righteous judgments 
of God are worked out and must be worked out’, 


Included as part of the mission of Jesus was ‘a 
stern condemnation of evil’, and in the Fourth . 
Gospel especially it is emphasized that Jesus came 
to bring judgment into the life of men (Jn 5°° 81& 
etc.). Yet this is not His primary intention, but 
rather a secondary but inevitable consequence oj 
His dominating purpose. ‘God sent not the Son 
into the world to judge the world’ (Jn 31”). ‘It: 
was as little the purpose of Jesus to judge men at 
His first coming as it is the purpose of the sun to 
cast shadows. .. . They are involved in the very 
fact that the sun shines.’ So Jesus comes to bring 
salvation, but the effect is to separate between 
those who respond to the gracious offer and those 
who do not. ‘ This is the judgement, that the light 
is come into the world, and’ men loved the darkness 
rather than the light’ (Jn 319). Dr. Morris insists 
that this judgment is not so much God’s personal 
and deliberate act, as a process in which men in- 
volve themselves by their attitude to Jesus. 
‘ John is not saying: ‘‘ This is the sentence that 
God has decreed’. He is saying: ‘‘ This is the | 
process. Here is how it works ’”’.’ This means that 
in this present judgment, as it is operative now in 
the world, ‘ Men sentence themselves ’ rather than 
are sentenced by God. 


God’s judgment is at work here and now in this 
world, and even here sin can be seen receiving its 
punishment. But the New Testament speaks also 
of a coming judgment, which God will dispense at — 
the Last Day. For New Testament writers indeed 
this is accepted as axiomatic, an acknowledged 
fact that need not be argued about. Those 
scholars who represent judgment as entirely in the 
present are not faithfully representing what the 
New Testament teaches. ‘There are preliminary | 
judgments of God throughout history, but at the 
end there will be the climax ’, an event which the 
New Testament speaks of with awe and dread. 


The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats speaks of 
/it, and Paul too, along with others, declares that 


we must all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. 


It is Christ to whom the responsibility of judg- 
ment has been committed by God. The Creed 
; embodies this affirmation of the New Testament in 
§the words: ‘He shall come again with glory to 
Hjudge both the quick and the dead’. Since, how- 
sever, in the New Testament the primary purpose 
[of Jesus is tu be our Saviour, we have this assurance 
that ‘the final judgment will be a judgment of 
‘ilove’. Other truths about this judgment which 
sare found in the New Testament are that no one 
{i will be exempt from it, and the basis on which the 
* verdict is formed is that of works (Mt 1627, Ro 28, 
D1 Co 38, Rev 2212, etc.). This raises difficulties 
9 because ‘salvation is always regarded as due to 
@the gifts of God’, but the solution is to be found 
fim T (Co, 310-15. 


i 
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Dr. Morris recognizes that this aspect of New 
* Testament teaching ‘is not palatable to modern 
f man ’, who simply rejects it, and declines to think 
‘of himself as accountable to any one. It is not, 
however, the task of the Christian teacher to 
{pander to passing moods of opinion, but to affirm 
what the New Testament affirms. Without doubt 
its declaration is that ‘over and above the judg- 
‘ment which inevitably falls on man here and now, 
athere is a final judgment, when all men will stand 
i before the tribunal of God’, Judgment is, how- 
Sever, not some horrible disaster to be set over 
against the gospel. ‘It is the outworking of the 
Jessential message of the gospel. That all life is 
‘sufficiently important for God to take notice of it, 
j.and to require account of it, is not something to be 
jrepudiated or shunned. It is to be welcomed.... 
‘It gives a dignity to even the most insignificant 


f 


Canticles i. 4 
mo PTT AYE 
PA OW 


‘We will extol your love more than wine; 
‘rightly do they love you’ (R.S.V.). 

) 
b For the difficult 71208 pyw I would propose 
i ya0x wo, The word n> (mrt) occurs in the 
t Ugaritic text, Gordon 128 in association with yn, 
\, ‘wine’, and is to be equated with the Aramaic ND 
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action, the most unimportant word. Even the 
giving of a cup of cold water will not go unnoticed.’ 


Although Dr. Morris concedes that judgment 
in this life may be regarded in part as a process of 
retribution which man inevitably draws upon him- 
self, he registers strong dissent from the view of 
the wrath of God as propounded by Professor 
C. H. Dodd. He writes: ‘It is difficult to see 
what meaning can be attached to an “‘ impersonal 
process ’’ (as applied to moral affairs) in a universe 
where God is all-powerful and omnipresent’. It 
is, therefore, of special interest to find that Prof- 
essor MAacGREGOR in contrast cordially approves 
this aspect of Professor Dodd’s teaching. He con- 
cludes that ‘ God’s wrath in the New Testament 
and particularly in Paul’s letters is conceived of 
in terms less completely personal than is love’. 
He notes that Paul never speaks of God as being 
angry, though often of God as ‘loving’. Moreover 
in the thirteen cases where the noun ‘ wrath’ 
occurs, in only three is it ‘the wrath of God’. 
Elsewhere it is simply ‘ the wrath ’, and the literal 
translation of Ro 3° is: ‘ Is God unfair who brings 
upon us the wrath ?’ 


Indeed the acceptance of retribution as a largely 
impersonal process which God has established, but 
whose punishments are something less than the 
personally intended acts of God, seems to Professor 
MacGrecor to release theological thought from a 
heavy burden, and also to act as a strong safeguard 
of human freedom. He quotes Professor H. H. 
Farmer : ‘ Minimize the independence of the world, 
and nothing can save the independence of man’, 


Argument will continue on this last issue, but 
there is no argument about the fact that judgment 
and the wrath of God are integral factors of the 
New Testament message, and cannot in honesty be 
disregarded, however they may be interpreted. 


Contributions and Comments 


and the Hebrew w\1.m, Thus the translation will 
ber 
‘We will extol your love more than wine, 
more than new wine your caresses ’. 


THEODOR Fs GASTER 
New York 
Sees 
Fear or Love? 


A Textual Note 


Tue latest editions, both German and English, of 
the Nestle Greek Testament mention a variant 
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reading to which I should like to call attention. 
In 2 Co 71 the Chester Beatty papyrus speaks of 
perfecting holiness in the love of God. So far as I 
know, every other MS. talks of the fear of God. Is 
it even remotely possible that this one MS. is right, 
and all the others wrong? Fortunately for me, I 
am arguing from the oldest Greek MS. available of 
this particular text. With a cursive, or even a 
moderately respectable uncial, I should have no 
chance whatever. 

Let me plead guilty to an ulterior motive. 
There is one special reason why I should like to 
believe that the papyrus reading is original; and 
I am naive enough to confess it. The text, read 
according to the papyrus, would be an even more 
conspicuous ally of the Methodist doctrine of 
perfect love. John Wesley’s note on the generally 
accepted reading concludes as follows: ‘ Yet let 
us not rest in negative religion, but perfect holiness, 
carrying it to the height in all its branches, and 
enduring to the end in the loving fear of God, the 
sure foundation of all holiness’. That is not 
Bengel turned into English, but Wesley himself. 
Needless to say, his favourite doctrine does not 
depend on any one text. Yet it is easy to imagine 
him welcoming the papyrus reading, if only he had 
known of it. 

Do the concordances help us at all? ‘In the 
fear of God ’, if we insist strictly on that wording, 
is not a very Pauline phrase-group. In Ro 31% we 
have the Septuagint quotation—‘ there is no fear 
of God before his eyes’. But everywhere else in 
the New Testament the wording is either ‘ the fear 
of the Lord (Acro; 2: Ca 51)or “the fear of 
Christ’ (Eph 57"). In the Ephesian text just 
mentioned, indeed, there are two variants: ‘in the 
fear of God’ and ‘in the fear of the Lord’; but 
their attestation is weak. So I wonder tentatively 
about the significance of this point: it is only by 
adopting the unoriginal reading—‘ in the fear of 
God ’—at Eph 5% that we obtain anywhere an 
exact reproduction of the familiar reading at 
2Co 71. It must be admitted that Paul was quite 
capable of borrowing a Septuagint expression, or 
alternatively, without conscious reminiscence, of 
using it as his own. At the same time, though 
foBos Geos is found about six times in the Septua- 
gint, doBos Kupiov is found seven times as often— 
for example, fifteen times in Proverbs, and nine- 
teen times in Ecclesiasticus. 

Turning to the alternative, ‘ in the love of God ’, 
we find the exact expression at Jude 21. But quite 
a number of references occur to ‘ the love of God’ 
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without the use of év, or indeed without any pre- 


See Jn 543, Ro 55, 2 Co 1314; 2 Th 39 
1 Jn 25 317 49 53, Of these examples presumably > 
2 Th 3° is the earliest chronologically. Then 
follows 2 Co 7}, if we accept the papyrus reading ; 
and then 2 Co 1314, which may be a pre-Pauline 
formula. There is no New Testament example of 
aydrn along with Kupiov. But the following 
passages join ayday with Xpiorob—Ro 8%, 2 Co 
514, Eph 32°. 

So I think it is a fair claim that in the New 
Testament ‘the love of God’ is a rather more 
characteristic expression than ‘ the fear of God’, 


position. 


: 


If the latter is Pauline at all, it comes from the 


Septuagint. But the former is undoubtedly 
Pauline, and is Johannine as well. No doubt, for 
purposes of textual criticism, these facts can be 
taken in different ways. On the one hand it is 


possible to argue that ev dydmy Geotd (more familiar — 


in the New Testament) was substituted in some 
copyist’s mind, and so by some copyist’s pen, for 
an original and less familiar év d¢8w Oeod. But, on 
the other hand, is it out of the question that some 
copyist, under Septuagint influence, should have 


turned an original and quite normal év ayday Jeot — 


into the more Hebraistic ev Pd8w Yeod? Certainly 
aydrn Oeod is not a Septuagint phrase at all. The 
nearest approaches to it are Wis 3° 618 and they 
are too remote to count. 

If the papyrus reading is accepted, there are two 
possible interpretations: either, perfecting holi- 
ness as our love to God increases ; 
holiness as we dwell on God’s love to us. As else- 
where in Paul and John, the two ideas belong 
together. There is only one meaning, of course, 
with ‘ perfecting holiness in the fear of God’; and 
any Jew, remembering the Old Testament, would 
understand it. 

The major difficulty is the one I mentioned at 
the outset—pap. 46 contra mundum. In mitiga- 
tion may I presume to notice the example set me 
by C. S. C. Williams ? He thinks that in He 12? 
the reading edzepiomacrov, found in this same 
papyrus and otherwise unsupported, may possibly 
be right. But we must fully accept his warning 1 
that this kind of thing occurs ‘ only very seldom ’. 


RoE Kee 
Edgehill College, Belfast 


1 The Bible Today, 83. See also Arndt and Gingrich, 
ad loc. 


or, perfecting © 


‘8 and of man, of spirit and of matter ? 
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Significant Modern Writers 
The Two Worlds in Modern Literature 


By Norman Nicuotson, MILLtom, CUMBERLAND 


THERE is a line of T. S. Eliots’ which caught 
{ my imagination the moment I read it: 


‘The point of intersection of the timeless with time.’ 


Mr. Eliot was not thinking, primarily, of the 


® Incarnation, yet for me his words illuminated the 


# central doctrine of Christianity as never before. 


©@ For what is the Incarnation but the meeting point 


of the two worlds—the world of eternity and the 
world of time, of Creator and of creature, of God 
I know that 
~ “spirit’ and ‘matter’ are not very satisfactory 
7 terms, and that a trained philosopher would accuse 
3) me of imprecision of language. But the men I am 


© going to talk about are not trained philosophers— 


) they are novelists, playwrights and poets, and they 


© have been using terms like these for at least two 


@ thousand years. All Christian thought takes for 
#1 granted the reality of the two worlds, and the two 
most persistent heresies of the Christian era have 
4 each denied the existence of one of the worlds, have 
each tried to reduce reality to a one-world 


) dimension. 


Now as these two heresies still have great influ- 


f ence to-day on our thought and assumptions, it 


% may be useful to see how each is revealed in con- 
© temporary literature. I am not, of course, going 
© to propose that literature should be given so many 
» out of ten for orthodoxy. Moreover, the heresies 
) which deny the reality of either of the two worlds 
, affirm the reality of the other one; they reject one 
§ half of what Christianity teaches only to accept 
d the other half. This is perhaps an over-simple way 
i} of putting it, for there is usually distortion as well 
*, as denial or omission, but it may help us to see 
) why writers who reject the Christian faith can 
) often say so much of value to those who accept it. 

The first great heresy, then, is that of Material- 
i ism, which says that this world, the world of 
} matter, is the only world that exists. Of course, 
) in this insistence on the reality of matter, this 
+ concern with the here and now, Materialism has 
f} much in common with Christianity. For concern 
| with practical matters leads inevitably to concern 
_ with human behaviour which, in turn, becomes con- 
cern with some kind of morality. The materially- 
| minded novelists—Defoe, Jane Austen, George 
Eliot—have always been moval novelists. But 
| morality in the Western world is based on ideas of 
| right and wrong, good and bad, drawn from the 


world of the spirit or non-matter. The liberal 
materialist took his values, almost without know- 
ing it, from a faith in the world he rejected. 
The gap between the practical morality of a 
mainly materialist society and the transcendental 
values on which it is based began to appear in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but at first it 
did not seem important. George Eliot, for in- 
stance, could reject the doctrines of Christianity 
while holding, in the main, to its moral teaching. 
Her attitude, indeed, became the stock attitude of 
the late nineteenth-century intellectual, and can 
be seen in Hardy, Galsworthy, Bennett and, at 
times, in Wells, and it persists even to-day in Mr. 
E. M. Forster and others. But during the last 
fifty years or so this position has become increas- 
ingly difficult to hold. It has come to seem that 
in a purely material universe morality can be little 
more than expediency. So that for the man who 
accepts a materialist philosophy the traditional 
meaning has gone out of human behaviour. 

The novelists—who more than most writers are 
concerned with human behaviour—have faced this 
new situation in various ways. First of all there 
has been the development called ‘ the disappear- 
ance of the author’. For as they have become 
more aware of the unsatisfactory basis of their 
non-religious morality, novelists have hesitated to 
make any moral judgment at all. Those of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had no such 
difidence. They knew that their public shared 
with them the same assumptions and sense of 
values, so they spoke boldly and confidently to the 
reader, making appeals for sympathy here or ask- 
ing for moral condemnation there. And, at the 
same time, they remained completely in command 
of their characters. They knew about their past, 
they knew what they were thinking, and they knew 
what was happening to those who were “ off-stage ’. 

The modern ‘ disappearing novelist ’ works in a 
very different way. He does not speak directly to 
the reader. He makes no moral comment. He 
tries often to reveal his events as they might 
appear to the reader if he himself could be present. 
When the characters are ignorant about what is 
happening to them, or are puzzled by it, the 
author, too, is ignorant or puzzled. 

Henry James became a master in presenting his 
stories within the scope of the understanding of 
his characters. In The Ambassadors, when Henry 
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Strether visits Europe to ‘rescue’ the young 
American painter from Bohemian Paris, it is only 
slowly that he comes to recognize the positive 
value of the life which he has been sent to con- 
demn. And it is just as slowly—or even more 
slowly—that the reader recognizes it too. 

Ideally a novel of this kind seems to be evolving 
towards the form of a play, for in a play the 
author never speaks, never interrupts. It is only 
from the characters themselves that the audience 
can learn what it is all about. 

Perhaps the easiest way in which the novelist 
can approach this dramatic method is to turn him- 
self into one of his own characters. Then the novel 
becomes, in effect, a play with only one part 
through which all the action is revealed. That is 
what Proust did. And by turning himself into 
‘Marcel’, the teller of the story, he was able to 
relieve himself of the embarrassment of making 
any moral judgment, indeed, of holding any point 
of view at all. Of course, there 7s a point of view 
in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, and there are 
moral judgments—a bitter satire on French 
fashionable society, for instance. But the point of 
view and the satire are not those of Proust but 
those of ‘Marcel’ who is not the author but 
merely one of the author’s creations. The reader 
may agree or disagree—it is all the same to Proust. 
He, as the author, is saying nothing. 

In English, the most distinguished manipulators 
of this ‘monologue’ technique were James Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf, each of whom, in his or her 
very different way, seemed to act as an amanuensis 
through whom the characters could express them- 
selves. But there are two novelists still alive who 
have contrived to withdraw from their own books 
without using either ‘ the stream of consciousness ’” 
or the monologue of an invented narrator. They 
are Mr. Henry Green and Miss Ivy Compton- 
Burnett. Mr. Green, in Nothing and Doting, and 
Miss Compton-Burnett in novel after novel, have 
each developed a form of fiction almost entirely in 
dialogue. In these books there is no need what- 
ever for any agreement between author and reader 
on moral or other matters for the simple reason 
that the author does not exist. The reader 
becomes not a confidant but a spectator looking 
on, from the outside, at a pattern of events. And 
any meaning that the events may have lies only 
in the pattern. 

But this purely aesthetic resolution does not 
satisfy all who are troubled with the problem of 
human behaviour in a materialist universe. The 
Existential novelists, M. Jean-Paul Sartre and the 
late Albert Camus, accepted the meaninglessness 
as if it were a challenge, and tried to forge a 
purpose in life out of the very acknowledgment of 
its purposelessness. Others, like Mr. Samuel 
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Becket, face the meaninglessness with a tragic and 
hopeless defiance. 
Godot is not quite hopeless, though, to judge from 
his other works, the author intended that it should 


(Yet the effect of Waiting for 


be so.) Others, again, have accepted the meaning- — 


lessness with a kind of ironic delight, revelling in 


the nonsense of life, as if the world had the batty © 


charm of a nursery rhyme. 
attitude behind that movement in the theatre in- 
augurated in France by M. Ionesco, and appearing 
in England in Mr. F. L. Simpson’s A Resounding 
Tinkle or, with greater compassion, in Mr. Harold 
Pinker’s The Caretaker. The plays of M. Ionesco 
himself, however, seem to contain darker shadows, 
and the terrible story of the married couple who 
keep a corpse hidden in a bedroom for fifteen 
years, while it grows and grows until at last it is 
big enough to fill the whole house, is surely a 
frightful parable of the age of the hydrogen bomb. 

Beside the ‘ disappearing novelists ’, the Exis- 
tentialists and the nonsense playwrights, the new 
post-War social-realists may seem unsophisticated 
and even rather naive. 
are in the same philosophic position as were Wells 


Such, I feel, is the 


For, fundamentally, they — 


and Mr. E. M. Forster half a century ago— © 


moralists who have lost a logical basis for their 
morality. But the class from which most of the 
new writers come is one which preserved its opti- 
mistic humanism far longer than the Edwardian 
intellectuals. Most of the ‘Angry Young Men’ 
are the grandchildren of nonconformists to whom 
strict morals and hard work were the unquestioned 
rules of everyday life. Most of them, whatever 
their religious belief or unbelief, acquired this non- 
conformist point of view as unconsciously as they 
acquired their local accent—many of them for 
instance, are scholarship winners, and several are 
hard-working journalists or teachers as well as 
prolific novelists and poets. Their attitude of 
bewildered, saddened or cynical awareness of the 
decay of a common morality would have seemed 
old-fashioned to Proust, yet they have done much 
to explain to the modern reader the tone and 
temper of the post-War age. Alan Sillitoe with 
his blunt, anti-religious creed, Kingsley Amis with 
his seemingly careless unconcern, Jobn Osborn 
with his bitter resentment, Philip Larkin with his 
resigned regret—all those are examples of what 
may happen to the moralist in the world of purely 
material beliefs. 


The second great heresy of Christendom is that 


which says that the world of the spirit, of non- 
matter, is the only world which exists, and that 
the world of matter is an invention of the imagina- 
tion. Itis a heresy which has taken many different 
forms but which, for convenience, we may call 
Gnosticism or Manichaeism. Common to all its 


forms is the belief that the salvation of the sou] 


dies in escape from the flesh, from the world of 
)matter, and this leads to one or two very different 
yjcodes of behaviour. The first is that of extreme 
@iasceticism, coupled with a belief that the illusory 
world of matter is essentially evil. The second is 
ithat of extreme licence, of a kind of Antinomian- 
ism, since, if the physical world does not really 
jexist, it hardly matters what men do in it so long 
as their hearts are set on the other world. 

(| It is this second form of the heresy which has 
most appeal at the present day—at least in the 
West. One may be inclined to say, cynically, that 
is because it affords the exhilaration of 
religious experience without the obligations of a 
}morality. One cannot but feel that writers, such 
as Henry Miller, having rejected the (in both 
senses of the word) materialist world of success 
5and money, do, in fact, claim the moral licence of 
ethe Antinomian fanatic. Again, it is understand- 
Jable that many who are disgusted by the material- 
jist philosophy are glad to turn to a kind of ‘ spirit- 
fuality ’ which brings with it no very positive creed 
“©—such is partly the explanation of the great vogue 
fof Blake. The modern gnostic, in fact, can com- 
bine belief with scepticism, and worship with 
“blasphemy, as, for instance, in the poetry of 
Dylan Thomas. 

e Yet our cynicism would not be altogether 
} justified. For one thing, in spite of Thomas’s 
blasphemy, his impulse towards worship was 
+ genuine and powerful. For another, modern 
* Gnosticism is a protest against our materialistic 
‘civilization, with its enormous potential prosperity 
Sand its equally enormous dangers. And the most 
‘significant form of that protest has come, appro- 
@priately, from America in the Beat generation. 
“This is not to claim for that generation any 
particular literary genius. Most of its fiction and 
jnearly all its poetry has been middling to very 
j}bad, and the movement has attracted a vast 
number of pseudo hangers-on and showers-off. 
® Nevertheless, its protest cannot be ignored’ For 
ithe Beats have realized that the way of the 
— materialistic society is the way of destruction and 
‘have almost hysterically refused to go that way. 
ii They have also—as in the work of Jack Kerouac 
*—a kind of crazy compassion at heart, which is 
‘not entirely lost in the drink-sodden, drug-sodden, 
#sex-ridden squalor in which they choose to 


The true Beats, indeed, are men who have with- 
+ drawn from this world, and in their rejection of 
) property, of comfort, of society and of success 
| they have much in common with the hermits of 
' the Lybian Desert. Their protest, however, is 
| purely negative. For in rejecting morality 
together with material success they are taking up 
jan attitude of complete irresponsibility which is 
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every bit as self-destructive as the attitude of the 
materialists. 

It would be presumptuous to remind readers of 
THE Exposirory Times that Christianity, being 
the religion of the Incarnation, acknowledges the 
reality of both worlds—that which is denied by 
the gnostics as well as that which is denied by the 
materialists. But it may be useful to point out 
that it is not unique in this. Judaism and many 
forms of paganism also acknowledge the reality of 
both worlds: paganism being a religion of many 
incarnations and Judaism a religion of potential 
incarnation. It is, perhaps, this which explains 
why many Christians feel a special sympathy 
towards D. H. Lawrence and Franz Kafka, who 
approximate, respectively, to the pagan and the 
Jewish attitudes. For in Lawrence the impulse 
towards worship is quite without the blasphemy 
and doubt which we hear in Dylan Thomas. 
Lawrence believed, passionately, that this world 
existed and he loved it for what it was. At the 
same time, whatever we may think of his sexual 
morality, we must admit that it was a morality. 
He was never one to think that it did not matter 
how we behaved. 

Kafka’s work reminds us of the Old Testament 
for it is a continual search for a belief in God’s 
providence and authority. Of course, it has none 
of the certainty of the Old Testament, but in its 
very doubt, its contradictions, its painful groping 
towards the truth, it appeals greatly to those who 
feel the same doubt and contradictions within 
themselves. The Castle is, in many ways, a 
Pilgrim’s Progress of the twentieth century, and 
the very fact that Kafka was without creed or 
conviction makes his work accessible to many who 
would shy away from what they think to be the 
rigid doctrine of the professing Christian. 

Kafka, in fact, was able to by-pass the special 
problem of communication which faces the modern 
Christian novelist. For if the latter is to reach a 
public beyond the ranks of his co-believers, he 
must proclaim his faith only with tact. On the 
other hand, he cannot avoid mention of it, as Jane 
Austen did, since he cannot take for granted any 
real understanding on the part of the reader. His 
characters, as he sees them, move in a moral 
universe from the dimensions of which their 
actions take meaning, but if the author does not 
indicate what those dimensions are the non- 
Christian reader is likely to be quite unaware of them. 

We can see this predicament affecting the work 
of two important Christian novelists of our time— 
Francois Mauriac and Graham Greene. Both are 
Catholics, and are able, therefore, to measure 
human behaviour against a recognized pattern of 
repentance, confession and absolution or forgive- 
ness. Both, too, have been accused of ‘ framing’ 
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their characters—of shaping action and events to 
point a moral or illustrate an argument. Both, in 
fact, have been accused of interfering with the 
‘right’ of the characters to live independently 
after their own nature. In Mr. Greene the accusa- 
tion does seem, at times, to be justified, yet it is 
hard to see how his very real understanding of the 
workings of conscience and of grace could be con- 
veyed to a sceptical public if he were not prepared 
to explain himself in the course of his narrative. 

M. Mauriac may also, occasionally, be guilty of 
the same fault, and has been severely criticized for 
it, not only by M. Sartre, but by an Anglican critic 
like the Rey. Martin Jarrett-Kerr. But M. 
Mauriac’s roots run deeper than those of Mr. 
Greene and his characters live their lives against a 
background, not just of a moral code, but of a 
Christian pattern related closely to the liturgical 
rhythm of the Church Year and the natural 
rhythm of the seasons. 

Since I have stressed the Incarnation as the 
focal point of Christian belief in the reality of the 
two worlds, it is right to remember the late 
Charles Williams, who wrote so perceptively on 
the Incarnation. Williams was not a _ great 
novelist, but his work was important because of 
the new emphasis he gave to Christian teaching. 
For to him the Incarnation meant, above all else, 
that this world was real and that it was good. 
Christ did not inhabit a body which was in any 
way an illusion or in any way evil. So that one 
way to salvation is by accepting the goodness, the 
beauty, the potential holiness of the created world 
—that of the body, of human love, of human 
society, and of the material universe. That was 
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what he called the Affirmative Way. There is | 


nothing new in this, of course, but most people 
will agree that Christian morality, in the past, has 
been inclined to stress the Negative Way to 
salvation, the way of asceticism. 


| 
| 


Now there isa kind of parallel between Williams’s _ 


two ways and the two worlds of which I have been 
speaking. The Negative Way lies in the acceptance 
of the world of the spirit and the comparative re- 


jection of the world of matter; the Affirmative | 


Way lies in the acceptance of the world of matter 
and what may seem to some (though Charles 


Williams would not have agreed) a comparative © 


lack of awareness of the world of the spirit. 


It is this dual path of the Two Ways which is the 


subject of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s splendid modern 
morality play, The Cocktail Party. The Negative 
Way is exemplified by Celia, who chooses to give 
up this world and go out as a nursing missionary 


among hostile tribes by whom, in the end, she is © 


murdered. And the Affirmative Way is exempli- 
fied by the middle-aged couple, each of whom has 


been unfaithful, who are persuaded to return to 


one another and to live out their humdrum lives 


with what sympathy they can find. It is true that, — 


dramatically, Mr. Eliot gives all the glamour to the 
Negative Way—a martyr’s death sounds far more 
attractive than ‘ the stale food mouldering in the 
larder’. But it would be wrong to accuse him of 
Manichaeism. His play is, in fact, a fine attempt 
to explain human behaviour in terms of the two 
worlds in which the poet believes. That it may 
seem somewhat contrived is the fault, not so much 
of Mr. Eliot, as of the one-dimensionally-minded 
civilization in which we live. 


Hellenistic Thought in New Testament Times 


The Way of the Will of God 
The Stoics—II. 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Barciay, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW 


ANCIENT philosophy normally divided its study 
into three parts—into Logic, Physics and Ethics. 
As Diogenes Laertius tells, the ancient thinkers 
used more than one picture to symbolize the rela- 
tionship between the three parts. If the whole of 
knowledge is like an egg, then the shell is Logic, 
the white is Ethics, and the yoke is Physics. If 
the whole of philosophy is like a fertile field, then 

1Cicero, De Finibus, IV. ii. 4; Sextus Empiricus, 
Against the Mathematicians, vii. 16 ; Diogenes Laertius, 
Vil. 40. 


Logic is the encircling fence, Ethics is the crop, 
Physics the soil or the trees. The older philo- 
sophers would have made Physics the centre and 
the peak, but it was characteristic of the Stoics 
that they found the peak of their thinking not in 
Physics but in Ethics.? 

But however their system was to end, there is 
certainly no doubt where the Stoic system had to 
begin. Stoicism came to birth in a time when the 
foundations were being shaken. The conquests of 

* Diogenes Laertius, vii. 40. 


sAlexander had disintegrated the whole life of the 
)Greek, the centre of whose life had been the city 
state. But there was something still more funda- 
jmental. Scepticism had shaken the very founda~- 
|tions of knowledge, and men were left in a situation 
}n which there were many voices to tell them that 
ichere was nothing certain in this world in which to 
delieve except the one fact that nothing is certain. 
é(n such a situation any philosophy which proposed 
-0 give men something to hang on to in a shifting 
Sworld had to begin by proving that certainty is 

dossible. Edwyn Bevan writes: ‘Dogma in our 


} 


= suggests an unnecessary intellectual garment 
jwhich trammels and incommodes the mind; we 
ardly realize the bitter need for dogma felt by 
ninds which have been stripped shivering naked ’.1 
# t is this very fact which explains the difference 
)vhich anyone must feel when he passes from Plato 
».nd Socrates to the Stoics like Zeno. In Plato and 
jbocrates there is ‘an apparent tentativeness of 
f@ussertion ’; in the Stoics there is the voice of the 
G>rophet dogmatically proclaiming the truth.2 To 
/-lato and Aristotle pure speculation is the height 
i £ human happiness ; Chrysippus said that to live 
4 or speculation is to live for pleasure.* For the 
i»toics philosophy was not a pleasant, intellectual 
*vursuit of some speculative truth, involving ‘ the 
: timulus of a mental hike’; it was the desperate 
jiearch for something firm in an agonising world. 
tis for that reason that Stoicism had to start with 
Siogic. A theory of knowledge was a primary 
Hecessity in a world of universal scepticism. 
dVithout that the Stoic philosopher could not even 
jegin. As Epictetus put it: ‘The Stoic philo- 
ophers put Logic first, just as in the measuring 
if grain we put first the examination of the 
easure ’.4 

| There is a sense in which it is true to say that 
}ae Stoic approach to the possibility of knowledge 
; the approach of sturdy common sense, the 
4jfusal to be browbeaten by the subtleties of 
Ucepticism. The Stoic was faced with a situation 
i which he was confronted with two principles 
i hich cancel each other out. First, there was the 
jirinciple that all knowledge comes through the 
mses, and through sense impressions. Second, 
Sere was the main sceptical position that know- 
'}.dge which comes through the senses can never be 
‘Jrusted and can never be certain. If the tension 
\ietween these two principles is allowed to remain, 
must mean that there can be no such thing as 
‘ay certain knowledge in this world. The Stoic 
‘2gan with the simple commonsense conviction 


pat it is not true that the knowledge which comes 


i 1 Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, 23. 

2 Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, 22. 

© 3 Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnaniits, ili. 2. 
4 Epictetus, Discourses, I. xvii. 6. 
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through the senses cannot be trusted. In point of 
fact we act on the assumption that it can be trusted 
day and daily. ‘Those who assert that nothing 
can be grasped deprive us of these things that are 
the very tools and equipment of life, or rather 
actually overthrow the whole of life from its 
foundations ’.5 The Stoic is quite ready to admit 
that the straight oar looks bent when it is put into 
the water, and the colours on the dove’s neck 
change with the changing light, but he will not 
waste time in either constructing or rebutting a 
philosophy based on things like that. As Gilbert 
Murray puts it, ‘ You might as well say that twice 
two is not four, or that 7x7 is not 49, because 
people often make mistakes in doing arithmetic ’.? 
Zeno had little patience with fine-spun logical 
arguments which succeed in proving what all 
commonsense emphatically denies. And yet the 
fact remains, that if the Stoic wished to offer men 
something certain, some dogma, in that shifting 
and chaotic world, then he had to present the 
world with some theory of knowledge which 
proved that knowledge was possible. 

As the Stoic saw it, all knowledge comes from 
sensation (atcOnos). What happens is that from 
any object waves proceed from the object and 
strike upon the organ of sense; this impact is 
sensation. But equally from the mind, from the 
tuling part of the soul, there goes out a mvevdua, a 
spirit, a breath, to meet this impact, and this also 
is sensation. The earliest Stoics took this very 
literally and very materially. They said, at least 
Cleanthes did, that when this happens it causes an 
impression (t¥mwots) on the soul, exactly like the 
impression made by a signet ring in wax. Chrysip- 
pus denied this as being fantastic and absurd, 
and said that what it caused in the mind was a 
érepoiwots, an alteration.? The result of this 
imprint or alteration in the mind is a ¢avracia, a 
presentation, a mind picture.!° 

Two things follow. For this process to operate 
correctly it is obvious that the object must be 
really there, and the organs of sense by which it is 
perceived must be sound.! The second thing is of 
the first importance for the whole theory of know- 
ledge. Sensation (atc@no.s) is always true; the 
sensation of a touch, a flash of lightning, a smell, a 


5 Cicero, Academics, II. x. 31. 

® Cicero, Academics, II. vii. 19. 

7 Gilbert Murray, Stoic, Christian and Humanist, 96. 

8 Cicero, Academics, II. x. 30; Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 52. 

® Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, vii. 
228, 230, 237- 

10 Aetius, Placita, IV. xii. 1; 
Against the Mathematicians, vii. 227, 372; 
De Fato, xix. 43. 

11 Cicero, Academics, II. vii. 19. 
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pleasure, a pain is always correct; it is when we 
go on to say something which is really a judgment 
that the possibility of error enters in, as for 
instance when we say: ‘This is white, sweet, 
rough, bitter’. This is not strictly a sensation ; 
this is a judgment on a sensation ; in other words, 
this is a mind picture, a davracia. Hence it 
follows that sensations are always true but the 
mind pictures, the pavTaciar, can be either true or 
false.1 The whole problem of knowledge then is 
how to distinguish between the true and false 
gavraciat. It is not in man’s power to control the 
davracia ; what man can do is to give or not to 
give his assent (ovyxardfeots) tothem.? A mancan 
have any one of four reactions to the mind picture 
which presents itself to him—assent, quiescence, 
suspension of judgment, negation.? What, then, 
is the test of a true ¢davracia, or mind picture ? 

The test is clarity (évapyeia). A trustworthy 
presentation to the mind approves itself to the 
mind by ‘its own intrinsic nature’. ‘The mind 
cannot refrain from giving approval to a clear 
object when presented to it’. ‘ Perspicuity has 
sufficient force of itself to indicate to us things that 
areas theyare’.¢ The clarity of a davraoia is the 
guarantee of its reality and truth. 

The final test and the final criterion are to be 
found in what the Stoics called xaradnmrikat 
¢avraciat. These were mind pictures which came 
with such force and such clarity that it was quite 
impossible to deny or mistake their truth. Such a 
mind picture must come from a real object; the 
object must stamp itself exactly in the mind of the 
subject ; ic must be such that it could not possibly 
come from a non-existent object or from any other 
object.?/ The word xaraAnmrixy comes from the 
verb kataAapBdvew which means to seize; and a 
kataAnnriKn pavracia is either a davracia which 
the mind seizes, or a ¢avracia which seizes the 
mind. Cicero tells of how Zeno would illustrate 
such a mind picture in symbolic action. ‘He 
would display his hand in front of one with the 
fingers stretched out and say, ‘‘ A visual appear- 
ance is like this’’. Next he closed his fingers a 
little and said, ‘‘ An act of assent is like this ’’, 
Then he pressed his fingers closely together and 
made a fist, and said that that was comprehension 
(xardAnyus)’. The idea here is that a xatadnmrut) 
gavracia is a mind picture which the mind 


1 Cicero, Academics, II. vii. 19, 21; Aetius, Placita, 
IV. ix. 4. 

? Cicero, De Fato, xix. 43 ; Academics, I. xi. 40. 

3 Epictetus, Discourses, I, xviii. 1. 

“Cicero, Academics, I. xi. 41. 

® Cicero, Academics, II. xii. 38. 

® Cicero, Academics, II. xiv. 45. 

7Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, vii. 
249, 2506 
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grasps and will not in any way let go. The idea 
is that of a mental picture which the mind clutches 
to itself. On the other hand, Sextus Empiricus 
says that a xatadnmrixt) gavtacia is so plainly 
evident (évapyys), and so striking (aAnxtvKy), 
that it lays hold on us almost by the very hair of 
the head, as they say, and drags us off to assent, 
needing nothing else to help it to be thus impressive 
or to suggest its superiority over all others.® This 
is the picture of a mental picture which seizes the 
mind and which will not let it go. 

The Stoic picture is that there are certain menta! 
impressions which we reject; there are others 
which we accept, as it were, without emphasis one 
way or the other; there are others whose clarity 
makes them certainly true; and there are some 
few which we seize, or which seize us with suca 
power that we cannot possibly doubt their truth ; 
and these last are the criterion of truth. And the 
truth is that when the Stoic said this he was 
simply setting down in some kind of system the 
ordinary experience of any man of common sense 
and sanity. 

When the Stoic spoke of the xaraAnmrue 
gavraocia, the arresting impression, the impressior 
which the mind grasped in such a way that it wouilc 
never let it go, or the impression which grasped thi 
mind in a grip which could not be relaxed, whes 
the Stoic spoke of this, and when he insisted tha 
such an impression was true and that it was the 
criterion of truth, he was really simply saying tha: 
he was sure because he was sure—and it may wel 
be that the Stoic was right, and that in the las) 
analysis there is nothing else to say. 

In point of fact the Stoics themselves were wel 
aware that things were not so simple and so clean 
cut as this theory of knowledge makes them sound: 
there were times when a man could not be sure 
and there were times when a man, like the Scefp 
tics, could do no other than suspend judgment." 
When certainty was not attainable, when no sel) 
evidencing, arresting mind picture presente: 
itself to a man, he still had certain guides + 
action. 

He had the general consent of mankind. Thex 
are certain things in which there is a gener 
agreement among mankind, as, for example, the 
is a universal belief in the gods.11 Such a belief ca 
be accepted, for ‘ fictitious and unfounded opinion 
dwindle away with the lapse of time’, and ‘tr& 
years obliterate the inventions of the imaginatier 
but confirm the judgments of nature’.12 A ma 

® Cicero, Academics, II. xlvii. 145. 

®* Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, v. 
257. 

10 Cicero, Academics, II. xvii. 53. 

11 Seneca, Letters, cxvii. 6. 

12 Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II. ii. 5. 
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may find his own certainty in that of which all 
men are sure. 

He had the standard of probability (76 eddoyov), 
which in many of the day to day activities of life 
}) was enough to act by. Antipater of Tarsus said: 
)) “ The essence of virtue lies in the choice of natural 
4 ends upon probable grounds ’.1 
| He had right reason (dp0ss Adyos). It was here, 
» certain Stoics held, that there lay the criterion 
® which decided between the true and the false ; 
| and of course right reason lay only in the possession 
| of the wise man and of the gods to whom he was 

kin.? 

But the Stoic theory of knowledge cannot end 
{simply with the davracia. If it did knowledge 
) would consist of no more than a series of discon- 
} nected mind pictures. These pictures come into 
#) the mind and are inscribed on the mind as on a 
tabula vasa.2 The memory stores them for the 
3| memory is a treasure house of these mind pictures.4 
¢ The mind acts upon them by the comparison which 
}) produces experience (epzrecpia) ; by the discovery 
) of likenesses (6poudTys) ; by analogy (dvadoyia) ; 
iby transference (peraféois); by composition 
| (evvOéo1s) ; by opposition (evavriwats); by 
© deprivation (kara ordpynow).6 When the mind 
‘acts on the mind pictures and on the sense im- 
¥| pressions, there arise évyvorac which are notions, 
™ conceptions, general ideas. These general con- 
4 ceptions are the product of the activity of the mind 
i} and the memory on the material which the senses 
ji supply. It is precisely the task of education to 
+ teach men how to organize rightly in the mind the 
) material the senses supply, and then how to apply 
‘it to particular instances in the tasks of daily life 
and living.’ 

’ The Stoic had one other piece to add to this 
\ pattern of knowledge. There are certain matters 
| which are common property, and which it can be 
* assumed that both the teacher and the hearer 
already know without further explanation. Take, 
for example, a simple statement such as: The 
& teacher entered the class-room of the school in 
London in the morning. Teacher, class-room, 
school, London, morning—none of these words or 
ideas needs to be explained or identified; they 
i can all be assumed as matters of common know- 
iledge. Such an item of common knowledge which 
may be assumed the Stoic called a mpdAnyus, a 


hy : : : 
© preconception. Such a preconception is ‘ a general 
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1 Plutarch, Com. Not., xxvii. 9. 
2 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 54. 
3 Aetius, Placita, IV. ix. 1. 
_ 4Sextus Empiricus, Against the Mathematicians, vii. 
373. 
5 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 52. 
6 Cicero, Academics, II. x. 30. 
7 Epictetus, Discourses, I. ii. 6. 
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notion which comes by the gift of nature’, it is 
‘the innate conception of universals or general 
concepts’.6 ‘There are certain things’, says 
Epictetus, ‘which men who are not altogether 
perverted see by the common notions which all 
possess.’ Such a constitution of the mind is called 
common sense (kowds Adyos).® These, as Cicero 
said, are the basis ‘ without which all understand- 
ing and all investigations and discussion are 
impossible ’.1° 
Such a ‘common knowledge’ cannot be the 
knowledge of individual things; it is a ‘common 
knowledge’ shared by all men and by God. 
Rudimentary it may be, but it is inborn in man 
because of man’s connexion with the divine.1t And 
what were these eudutat evvoa, these inborn 
common notions which were implanted in the 
minds of men? There were above all the idea of 
good and evil and right and wrong, and the belief 
in God. Epictetus writes: ‘ We come into being 
without any innate conception of a right-angled 
triangle, or a half-tone musical interval... . But 
on the other hand who has come into being without 
an innate conception of what is good and evil, 
honourable and base, appropriate and inappro- 
priate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to?’ 12 Itis these innate conceptions 
which enable us to pass a moral judgment on any 
action or on any man and which act as a con- 
science to ourselves. It is true that these innate 
conceptions must grow and develop. In the child 
they are non-existent and then rudimentary ; in 
the man of reason they grow ; but only in the wise 
man can they reach their full blaze of light; the 
lesser man must make do with a pale reflection.1% 
Such, then, is the theory of knowledge which the 
Stoic brought to a world which so often denied the 
possibility of knowledge ; and it may well be said 
that such a theory of knowledge is less the work of 
a philosophic mind than it is the proclamation of a 
mind which insisted on keeping its sanity in what 
to the Stoic was an insane world. It is the asser- 
tion of sturdy common sense against the position 
into which a fine-spun logic might lure the assent 
of men, and leave them bewildered and without 
the essential dogma on which they could rest their 
lives in the flux and chaos of the world. 
[To be continued. 
8 Aetius, Placita, IV. xi. 3; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
a Epictetus, Discourses, III. vi. 8. 
10 Cicero, Academics, II. vii. 21. 
11 Cicero, Laws, I. ix. 26; I. x. 30. 
12 Epictetus, Discourses, IL. xi. 2, 3. 
18 Aetius, Placita, IV. xi. 4; V. xxiii. 1; Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 52, 53; Cicero, De Finibus, II1. x. 33; 
Seneca, Letters, xvi. 35; CxXX. 4. 
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Under-estimated Theological Books 


Alexander Nairne’s ‘ The Epistle of Priesthood ’ 


By THE REVEREND GEORGE B. CairRD, D.PuiL., D.D., MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The Epistle of Priesthood is a neglected book, and 
the reason is not hard to find. Nairne had little in 
common with President Coolidge. He is rarely 
guilty of epigram. His is no succinct text-book 
supplying potted information for the examination- 
ridden undergraduate nor a ready source of 
sermons for the hard-pressed parish minister. He 
belongs to the spacious age when theology was the 
preserve of men of leisure. Like a connoisseur in 
an antique shop he picks up his ideas like curios, 
passes them lovingly from one hand to the other, 
takes them to the light, and puts them back on 
the shelf until, all in good time, he is ready for a 
further, closer look. It is salutary to read such a 
book, if only to be made aware that the world is 
too much with us. A cynic has defined a lecture 
as a means whereby ideas are transferred from the 
notebook of a professor to the notebook of a 
student without passing through the mind of 
either. Nairne’s lectures on Hebrews are profit- 
able only to those who wish to be stimulated into 
thought—who are ashamed to beg but not too weak 
to dig. He tells us that ‘ the sacramental reading 
of a book is converse with the author’; and in- 
vites us to a three-cornered conversation with him- 
self and the author of the Epistle. Let us examine 
four of the main themes of that conversation. 


I. Typology 


The modern revival of interest in typology seems 
at the moment to have reached a deadlock between 
those who insist that the Scriptures are historical 
documents which yield their meaning only to the 
most objective historical criticism and those who 
claim that, since the Biblical writers employed 
typology, the modern exegete is justified in finding 
typological parallels even where he has no New 
Testament precedent to guide him. Nairne seems 
to me to make a pertinent contribution to this 
controversy when he points out that in Hebrews 
there is a dual typology. As High-Priest Christ 
has two Old Testament types, Aaron and Mel- 
chizedek. Aaron, with the whole Mosaic Law and 
levitical system he represents, has only a shadow 
(skia) of the good things to come (101), whereas 
Melchizedek has a genuine resemblance (homototés) 
to the Son of God (7%. 15). By shadow Hebrews 


means a mere symbol, ‘ a sign that is not the thing, 
that represents only, and is not what it represents ’ 
(p. 38). It is like a picture of some strange fruit, 
which cannot nourish a man, but which may stir 
up in him a longing for the real thing and may help 
him to recognize the real thing when he sees it. 
By contrast, a likeness or resemblance is a genuine 
foretaste of the real thing. Thus the Aaronic 
priesthood and the levitical sacrifices were a mere 
symbol of purification without the inner reality, 
since they were unable to ‘ perfect the conscience 
of the worshipper ’ (9°). ‘ They are shadows which 
pass away and leave nothing but a picturesque 
language behind them’ (p. 181). Melchizedek was 
a true anticipation of Christ, since he stood ‘ on 
Abraham’s Godward side’ and through him 
Abraham did in fact draw near to God. Nor is 
Melchizedek in this respect a solitary figure. The 
whole of the Old Testament is, in one sense, a 
prophetic book, since in it God spoke a word 
which was a partial and fragmentary anticipation 
of the gospel (11) ; and it is also the story of men 
who lived by a faith which was the assured 
possession of the objects of their hope (111). 
Having pointed to this distinction Nairne is dis- 
posed to press it to considerable lengths. Mel- 
chizedek is repeatedly said to be the representative 
of an order of priesthood. Since it is said that Christ 
became priest of this order not by legal appoint- 
ment but ‘ by the power of an indestructible life ’ 
(718), does it not follow that Aaron denotes an 
official priesthood and Melchizedek a natural one, 
1.€., a priesthood which a man holds in virtue of 
what he is and not by office ? Since the priestly 
work of Christ is inseparably connected with His 
cosmic function (‘ upholding the universe by his 
word of power, he made purification for sins ’—1), 
this natural priesthood is something built into the 
structure of life itself. ‘The altar of which he 
speaks in xiii. 10 is neither the Cross nor the | 
“Lord’s Table’, but, if the phrase be allowed, 
the whole altar of life’ (p. 156). Such doctrine is 
bound to be intensely irritating both to those who 
hold a high conception of the grace of ordination 
and to that modern school of theology in which 
‘nature’ is a naughty word; and it must be 
admitted that there is room for doubt whether the 
author of Hebrews would have assented to it. One 
does not, however, have to follow Nairne all the 


) way to appreciate his main contention, that Christ 
is related typologically to the Old Testament in 
) two quite distinct ways. 


II. Incarnation 


In recent years we have seen a renewed interest 

in the kenotic doctrine of the Incarnation, a 
) doctrine with obvious attraction to any one who 
# wants to do justice to the full humanity of Jesus 
without denying His divinity. But kenosis in- 
“ volves us in difficulties: for if Christ laid aside 
certain divine attributes in order to become man, 
i) can He really be regarded as a full and sufficient 
¥ revelation of God; and having resumed those 
attributes, can the Risen Christ be identified with 
@ Jesus of Nazareth ? Is the Cross in fact the power 
and wisdom of God ? Once again Nairne can give 
‘us a helpful suggestion. He points out that in 
) Hebrews, in spite of an emphasis on the humanity 
)) of Jesus almost without parallel in the New Testa- 
® ment, there is never any question of His being at 
fy any time less than the effulgence of the Father’s 
(glory. For Him the limitations He accepted were 
net so much a laying aside of power as a concen- 
i tration of it. ‘ True possibility springs from real 
» limitation’ (p. 88). ‘We see our Lord on earth 
jp not as infinite, and therefore vague in power, but 
jas definite, and therefore concentrated in purpose. 
For one ‘“‘ conquering and meaning to conquer ” 
4 foreknowledge would be detriment’ (p. 105). The 
Wrelease of power through limitation reaches its 
i) climax in the Cross, in which Jesus accepted the 
utmost constraint of the human estate and so 
attained to the perfection of manhood and the 
¥ fulfilment of the divine purpose. ‘ Real death, 
from which springs enriched life, seems always to 
i involve the ridding from the idea of ‘“‘ person ”’ the 
corroding elements of “self’”’’ (p. 179). “ Here in 
i this good will to lose all that may be called self, 
and so not to lose true self, but gain a larger self 
for others to share, we do find a spiritual reality 
[in our Lord’s death’ (p. 180). In other words, if 
’ the purpose of God was realized in the self- 
* limitation of the Incarnate Christ and especially 
)/in His total self-abnegation on the Cross, if it was 
‘actually in making purification for sin that He 
i carried the universe along by the word of His 


ipower to its destined goal, then omnipotence 
j cannot have been laid aside in a kenotic act but 
} was fully revealed in the acceptance of limitation. 


| ) Omnipotence turns out to be, in fact, not irresistible 
} coercion but irresistible love. 


‘com 


Ill. Eschatology 


In spite of a wide divergence of opinion about 
New Testament eschatology, modern scholars have 
) for the most part assented to two propositions : 
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that the Christians of the Apostolic Age expected 
an imminent Parousia, and that, rightly or 
wrongly, they believed they had dominical 
authority for this expectation. From this one of 
two conclusions would seem to follow: either 
Jesus predicted the final crisis of history within a 
generation and was mistaken, or His teaching on 
this subject was totally misrepresented by His 
followers. Nairne invites us to consider a third 
possibility, that apocalyptic language was essenti- 
ally figurative and that neither Jesus nor His 
disciples meant it to be taken with pedantic literal- 
ness. ‘Is it possible to read the Epistle to the 
Hebrews without feeling that in some special 
manner the author expects an immediate coming, 
yet a coming which shall be no “‘ end of the world’’ 
in the old cruder sense?’ (p. 30). In other parts 
of the New Testament he finds indications of ‘ the 
belief that in the siege of Jerusalem the Lord came, 
and that He had Himself taught that it should be 
so’ (p. 207). When Jesus predicted the Day of 
the Son of Man within a generation He was looking 
forward to God’s vindication of the Kingdom by 
an act of judgment on the unfaithful Israel which 
had rejected the gospel and crucified the Messiah. 
It was to this crisis that the author of Hebrews 
referred when he wrote, ‘ you see the Day drawing 
near’ (1085), The Epistle was written on the eve 
of the Jewish revolt to persuade a group of bookish 
men in the Diaspora to dissociate themselves from 
the Jewish nationalist movement and the treasures 
of their Jewish past, and in loyalty to Christ to ‘ go 
forth to him outside the camp, bearing abuse for 
him ’ (1318). Throughout the Epistle the readers 
are being prepared not so much for martyrdom as 
for shame, the shame of pacifists whose Christian 
commitment debars them from identifying them- 
selves with the struggle for liberty. ([Similarly, 
according to Hort, 1 Peter was written to prepare 
Christians for a ‘ salvation ready to be revealed in 
a season of extremity ’ (p. 241).] 


IV. Sacrifice 


The sacrificial interpretation of the Atonement 
has come into its own during the last fifty years, 
with the recognition that sacrificial language is sw 
generis, Yet Nairne has at least four things to say 
on this subject which still seem not only profound 
but original. (a) Sacrifice has to do with defile- 
ment. Justification cancels the guilt of sin, 
redemption relaxes its bondage, victory overthrows 
its power ; but expiation erases its stain. ‘ There 
are sinners who feel the stain even more than the 
chain of past sin, and who cry out not so much 
for the freeing as for the cleansing of the con- 
science’ (p. 165). (0) Sacrifice has to do with 
access to God. Uncleanness not only evokes that 
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primitive revulsion that all men experience in the 
contact of dirt, disease, and death; it also dis- 
qualifies its victim from society with man or God. 
It is the nature of priesthood and sacrifice that 
through them men are enabled to draw near to 
God. (c) The blood is the life. ‘The important 
thing is not that the Hebrews had strange ideas 
about blood, but that they had such large and 
daring ideas about life. About life, not so much 
in merchant’s phrase about its value as about its 
power’ (p. 169). The Hebrews thought that in 
shedding the blood of bulls and goats they were 
releasing the power of a life through which they 
could renew their covenant bond with God; but 
this was only a shadow, a representation which was 
not the thing it represented. What they were 
obscurely groping for became clear when Christ’s 
sacrifice let loose into the world ‘ the power of an 
indestructible life’ (71%). (d) Sacrifice is the 
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opposite of asceticism—the surrender of that which | 


in itself is good and precious. And the sacrifice of 
Christ can be appropriated only by those who in 
some measure are able to share it by surrendering 
that which they love in order to receive it back 
by a better resurrection. Thus, for all its hopeful, 


forward look the Epistle is ‘ largely engaged with © 


the renunciation of a valued past’ (p. 293). The 
readers are asked to embark on a pilgrimage, con- 
fessing that in the old and well-loved traditions of 
Judaism they have no abiding city. 

What might not happen in the Ecumenical 
Movement if our divided communions really 


believed that ‘ the renunciation of a valued past’ . 


was integral to our pilgrimage towards the city 
which has foundations, and therefore integral te 
the priestly calling of the Church, through which 
men are given access to the life of sacrifice which 
is large enough for all to share. 


Literature 


handsome books, and also on resisting the tempta-_ 


DEEN GED. 


THE publication of The New English Bible (The 
New Testament) is a major event in the life of the 
Christian Church in Great Britain. Nothing 


comparable to it has taken place in this country 


for three hundred and fifty years, that is since the 
publication of the Authorized Version in 1611. It 
is true there have been other modern translations, 
and some of them very distinguished, such as 
Weymouth’s, Moffatt’s, Phillips’s and Rieu’s. But 
each of these is the work of an individual scholar. 
The New English Bible is the corporate achieve- 
ment of the Churches of Great Britain, pooling 
their resources of Biblical scholarship and literary 
skill. It is pre-eminently an act of the Church. It 
is true that the revision of 1881, commonly known 
as the Revised Version, was also the work of the 
Church, but it was only a revision of the older 
translation, and did not pretend to be an entirely 
new translation into modern speech. 

This formidable undertaking began fifteen years 
ago, and arose out of a recommendation of the 
Church of Scotland. In 1947 the Joint Committee 
of the Churches had been appointed, and they 
brought into being the translating panels and the 
panel of literary advisers, and the work was begun. 
By 1960 the translation of the New Testament had 
gone through all its various stages, and was ready 
to be handed over to the printers. Now at last it 
is published in book form, and is available for all 
to buy. The printing has been done by the Presses 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and they 
are to be congratulated on producing two very 


tion to take advantage of the first eagerness of 
people to buy by publishing only one expensive 
edition. Two editions are in the bookshops, the 
Library Edition with footnotes at 21s., and the 
popular edition, without footnotes (or at least 
almost without) at only 8s. 6d. 

The whole undertaking has been most favoured 
in having as its Director a New Testament scholar 
of such undoubted eminence as Professor C. H. 
Dodd, and in the Preface the Chairman of the 
enterprise, the Bishop of Winchester, pays him a 
gracious and well-deserved tribute. 

The Introduction reminds us that a new transla- 
tion is needed partly because our knowledge of the 
earliest form of the text of the New Testament 
and of the language in which it was written is 
much greater than it was in 1611, or even in 1881. 
An equally strong reason is the changes which have 
taken place in the English language itself since 
I61I1, as a result of which the Authorized Version, 
for those not brought up with it, sounds both old- 
fashioned and in parts obscure. The aim of the 
New English Bible is to put the meaning of the 
original into contemporary English with ‘ accuracy 
and clarity’. Undoubtedly these two qualities 
characterize the new translation. Another charac- 
teristic is courage. It has abandoned any attempt 
to translate the individual words of the text, but 
rather first determined the meaning of a whole 
sentence, and then expressed the meaning of the 
whole in fresh, idiomatic English. Whether these 
qualities, and others it possesses, will suffice to 


establish it in the affection of Bible-readers as the 
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| older version was established, only time can tell. 
“) Whether it will have that rhythmic quality which 
@ makes for success in public reading, only actual 
“f use in public worship can decide. But accuracy 


f . and clarity it does possess, and the translators have 
‘§, not been hampered by timidity. 


Where variant textual readings have required a 


precise decision they have judged each one on its 


merits, not following any one form of the Greek 


@ text. In Mt 2716-17, for instance, they have boldly 


+ translated from that form of the early text which 
“ records that Barabbas’s full name was ‘ Jesus 
8 Bar-Abbas’, a curious coincidence which makes 
the twofold choice, offered by Pilate to the Jewish 
people, more pointed than ever. 

Only a few points of translation can be named, 
and they are chosen almost haphazard. Already 


# in previously-issued excerpts we had learnt that 


what in the A.V. of I Jn 2% was: ‘He is the 
propitiation for our sins ’ has been rendered: ‘ He 
is himself the remedy for the defilement of our 
sins ’"—a bold translation, but one that is justified 
by the meaning of the original Greek. There are 
one or two standard problems of translation to 
which one turns with interest. How for instance 


4 have the translators tackled the Greek word 
) ‘oKxavdarilw ’ ? 


In Mk 9% it becomes: ‘ If your 
hand 7s your undoing ...’, and in I Co 818 ‘ If food 
be the downfall of my brother ...’. As has been 
explained the translators make no attempt to 
translate a Greek word in the same way every time 
it occurs. So too in Jn 24 the words of Jesus to 


f His mother, ti euot cat oot, yuvar are translated : 


“Your concern, mother, is not mine’. (Inciden- 
tally we welcome the gentler word ‘mother’ in 
preference to ‘woman’ in the older versions. 
Again this is an instance of translating the sense 


| of the passage, rather than each individual word.) 


_ On the other hand the same words spoken by 
| Legion to Jesus appear as, ‘What do you want 
with me?’ 

The Greek word meovegia, for which the 
conventional ‘ covetousness ’ is too gentle a transla- 
tion, is variously translated. In Col 3° it is 
‘ruthless greed ’ and in Ro 129 ‘ rapacity ’, and in 
I Co 51° of awAcovéxras becomes ‘grabbers’. The 
word dyot, so inadequately represented in modern 
English by the word ‘saints’, is rendered as 
‘ God’s own people ’ (e.g. Col 312, I Co 1, etc.), and 
of ayidopevoe in Ac 268 as ‘ those whom God has 
made his own’. The problematic rH Amide 
_ €owonwev in Ro 8%4 is translated: ‘We have 
been saved, though only in hope’, and in Ro 876 
‘the groanings which cannot be uttered ’ become, 
happily, ‘through our inarticulate groans the 
Spirit himself is pleading for us’, and “ whom he 
did foreknow ’ (Ro 8?%) appears as ‘ God knew his 
own before ever they were ’. 
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Inevitably readers, long familiar with the older 
versions, will experience some sense of loss when 
they find long-treasured cadences replaced or 
changed. But even for such the fair test is not to 
compare the N.E.B. with the A.V. where the older 
version is at its best, but rather at those points 
where it is undeniably obscure. Moreover those 
who have long loved the A.V. must remember that 
this new version aims to reach those at present 
unfamiliar with the Bible and likely to be an- 
tagonized by a translation made for people of 
three centuries ago. 

It would undoubtedly be a great boon to the 
work of the Church to have one modern version 
which could be generally recognized alongside the 
older A.V. No one can yet say whether the N.E.B. 
has the qualities to win for itself this place. Since, 
however, it is the joint achievement of all the 
Churches in co-operation, the least we can do, and 
should do, is to offer it a cordial welcome as it 
comes amongst us as a stranger, and generously 
allow it full opportunity to prove itself, both in our 
private devotion, and in our public worship also. 

C. L. Mitron 


APETE EOE JESUS? 


This book, Jesus of Nazareth, by the Professor of 
New Testament at Heidelberg, Giinther Born- 
kamm, has sold extensively as a paperback in 
Germany (Hodder and Stoughton; 21s. net). 
For the English translation we are indebted to 
the new minister of St. Columba’s, London and 
the late Mrs. McLuskey. Their work has been 
completed by Dr. James M. Robinson. 

In writing this book Professor Bornkamm has 
done two things. He has made a contribution to 
the contemporary theological debate. The nature 
of that contribution is discussed in Dr. Robinson’s 
‘ A New Quest of the Historical Jesus ’ and perhaps 
all that need be said here is that Professor Born- 
kamm’s is the kind of book which at one time 
would have seemed to have been ruled out by 
the theology of Dr. Bultmann no less than by that 
of Dr. Barth. But, secondly, in writing it Dr. 
Bornkamm has produced a book about Jesus for 
the intelligent layman which goes a long way to 
explain to the latter some of the problems and 
results of modern Biblical scholarship. 

The author begins his first chapter with the words, 
‘No one is any longer in the position to write a 
life of Jesus’. He goes on to point out some of 
the reasons. The sources about Jesus are different 
from ordinary historical sources in that there is no 
single saying or story of Jesus which does not 
contain the confession of the believing community 
or is at least imbedded therein. This makes the 
search for the naked facts of history at the very 
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least difficult. Again, for the Early Church the 
interest lay not in the Jesus who was a figure in 
the past but in the Risen Jesus who is actually 
present with the primitive Christian community. 
The result is that His parables tend to get told in 
terms of current issues like the fall of Jerusalem 
or the Early Church’s mission to the Gentiles. 
This, while understandable, and indeed, in a real 
sense true to what we ourselves believe about 
Jesus, makes a historical approach to Him very 
difficult. It is—and the illustration is mine, not 
Professor Bornkamm’s—as if someone wanting 
to write a life of Robert E. Lee were to find that 
some of his main sources presented Lee as a World 
War II General and not as a Civil War one. Even 
such palpable anachronisms might tell us some- 
thing about the man, if they were true to the spirit 
of Lee. Similarly, Dr. Bornkamm contends that 
what the sources yield us in the way of historical 
facts about Jesus is not negligible. Again, he 
stresses that the Gospels themselves enjoin the 
search for these facts just because they are con- 
cerned not with a mythical figure but with the One 
who, though now risen, was the Jesus of the pre- 
Easter story. 

If Professor Bornkamm presents the intelligent 
layman with the problems and results of historical 
scholarship, does he also present him with the 
uniqueness and mystery of Jesus? The author 
stresses that, unlike all His contemporaries for 
whom the past of Israel and its future restoration 
are realities, but for whom the present is nothing 
but the mockery of memories and hopes, Jesus 
makes God real in the present. In all His encoun- 
ters with men, they are brought to light as they 
really are. The Messianic title, like subsequent 
metaphysical conceptions of a unity of a divine 
and a human substance, Dr. Bornkamm finds to 
be a later interpretation of the Church. But 
behind the interpretations stand the mystery and 
the reality of the Person of Jesus. 

It is clearly impossible to discuss all the issues 
raised by such a presentation of Jesus within the 
limits of a brief review. But I hope enough has 
been said to indicate that this is an unusual and 
important book. 

Ian HENDERSON 


PSALMS FROM QUMRAN 


) We have here a detailed analysis of the ‘ Songs 
@ of Praise’ Qumranis sang or maybe repeated in 
Zethe silence of personal meditation. In this edition 

“of Hodayot : Psalms from Qumran (University of 
Aarhus ; 50,00 D.Kr.) Svend Holm Nielsen has 
given us a study, which cannot be neglected by 
lecturers on the literature of these Essenes or their 
religious life. Other than a summary in Danish at 
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the close, the book is in English, evidencing the 
Scandinavian genius for scholarship and meticulous 
study that the last generation of missionaries all 


over the Fertile Crescent connected with the 


There is always a last ounce of 
meaning to be achieved. If it was Arabic with 
the father, it is Hebrew with the son. Here the 
nineteen psalms, with sufficient text to bear com- 
mentary, are carefully considered, followed by 
fragments. The tenth and fourteenth with three 
hundred notes between them are proof enough of 
industry, concern and range. In themselves these 
two documents constitute a reliable basis for con- 
sidering the debt of the Qumrani ‘ singers’ to the 
Old Testament Psalter and (the undivided) Isaiah. 
The proportion of Old Testament in the Benedictus 
might be a parallel. It is in these Psalms that 
there are the fleeting pictures of Palestinian life 
with the fountains of water, the trees and the birds 
and the fruit; or familiar phraseology like the 
‘ circle of the earth ’ or the ‘ bundle of life "—not to 
mention the very way in which the songs com- 
mence (I Thank Thee). 

It is a Palestinian note of praise that fits the 
circumstances of human living, sad and glad alike, 
with the modern echo of Alhamdu lillah (Praise be 
to God) at the start of so many conversations. 
Following the notes on the Psalms after the trans- 
lation there are useful paragraphs on the use the 
particular song makes of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. This precedes the editor’s assessment 
of the Psalm. This method is valuable and to- 
gether with the summary of each should be read 
before the document in question is tackled itself. 
The concluding chapters on the ‘ Theological Con- 
cepts of the Hodayot ’ 
ment’ (twenty-six books are quoted besides the 
two mentioned), the ‘ Literary Origin’ and the 
“Purpose ’ for which the Hodayot were composed 
have such an element of worth that it would be a 
wise move to read pp. 301-348 before embarking 
on p. iff. A few random quotations from these 
chapters will reveal their interest. 

‘We have not the slightest idea of how these 
poems came into being.’ “It would seem to be 
quite out of the question for man to be entirely 
free from sin.’ ‘ The power of God is ever active.’ 
‘ The elect are not identical with Israel’ ([svael is 
never mentioned). But there is the ‘impression of 
marked exclusiveness ’. The worship of the com- 
munity was ‘indissolubly connected with the 
concept of cult’. “There may well be worship 
even when one no longer has the Temple, or even 
where there are no sacrifices being made.’ ‘ This 
very community which was the new Israel.’ ‘ The 
eschatological world drama is laid out for them that 
have received the revelation of God and thereby 
understand His direction of the trends of history.’ 


author’s father. 


, the ‘ Use of the Old Testa-. 
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In the Hodayot we have an expression of the faith 
of the Community, looking back, around and ahead. 
Eric F. F. BisHop 


DISSENT 


In English Religious Dissent (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 18s. 6d. net) Dr. Erik Routley sum- 
marizes the history and development of the 
English Free Churches. In the concluding chapter 
he tries to answer the question, What is the case 
for Nonconformity at the present time? He 
answers the question in two different ways. Taking 
‘Dissent’ in a general sense he says: ‘ Dissent 
in the form of grievance is now dead. But Dissent 
against obscurantism and spiritual tyranny is a 
force for which there was never so great need as 
there is to-day. For that Dissenters have always 
stood.’ This might be true without justifying the 
existence of the Free Churches, which can hardly 
claim a monopoly of independent political thought 
or theology. Dr. Routley is aware of this, and 
offers a second line of argument. ‘I should 
contend that we have not, in religious matters, 
reached the time yet when we can afford to dispense 
with Dissent as offering an “alternative govern- 
ment’’, as a standing, though always charitable, 
criticism of that Establishment whose existence 
and logical priority Dissenters now accept’. He 
agrees that the ecumenical movement has dis- 
covered that there is less disagreement on important 
issues than was once supposed. But at the level 
of the human government of the Church there 
must be room for two opinions, and he feels that 
the existence of organized Dissent at least guaran- 
tees a home for the nonconformist mind. Perhaps 
a more important problem for the future is how 
Dissent, which always reflected a social cleavage in 
English society, can survive the slow emergence 
of a common, if often common-place, English 
culture. 

Joun H. S. KEntT 


THE APOCALYPSE 


XX The Apocalypse To-day (James Clarke ; 13s. 6d. 
net) is a volume of sermons by Dr. Thomas F. 
Torrance, Professor of Christian Dogmatics in the 


University of Edinburgh. Professor Torrance ex-. 


plains that the sermons were originally delivered 
during and after the War at Barony Church, Alyth, 
and Beechgrove Church, Aberdeen. Although not 
intended in the first instance for publication, they 
appear now in the hortatory form in which they 
were delivered at the request of many friends and 
numerous University students who desire a fresh 
and straightforward account of the meaning of the 
Apocalypse for to-day. The visions in the book 
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are given a Christological interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Torrance has read widely, but he does not 
discuss critical questions, and seeks to expound the 
visions in their own spirit. He does refer to the 
difficult question of authorship, and says that 
‘examination of the evidence makes it more and 
more difficult to hold that this John was not John 
the disciple of Jesus’. The following passage 
indicates the kind of message found in the book. 
‘But the nightmare is still here. You and I actually 
live in a world in which these fantastic monsters are 
a terrifying reality. It is for you and me that this 
fourth chapter of Revelation has been written, that 
we too may hear the voice like a trumpet talking 
with us and saying, ‘‘ Come up hither and I will 
show you these things which must be hereafter ’’. 
There is no uncertain sound about that trumpet ! ’ 
This kind of practical and theological interpreta- 
tion is perfectly permissible, although one would 
think not without some indication of what the 
Seer himself meant to say to his original readers. 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, by Professor 
John D. Godsey (S.C.M. ; 25s. net), is a dull but 
useful book. The author, whois Assistant Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Drew University in the 
U.S.A., has produced a précis from the German of 
almost all Bonhoeffer’s work, including some that 
is not yet available in English. He has provided 
brief biographical sections to introduce each of 
the three chronological sections into which he has 
divided Bonhoeffer’s writings, and a judicious 
concluding chapter giving a theological evaluation 
of the whole. 

The book is dull because of the involved and 
tortuous style of much of the writing, particularly 
that of the first period, which becomes worse in 
précis. Bonhoeffer was clearly a much greater 
man than a writer. One sighs for a dose of modern 
linguistic philosophy to purge the cumbrous 
language. Yet Professor Godsey has put us in his 
debt by giving us these ample summaries. The 
interest of Bonhoeffer’s work lies in his effort to 
emancipate himself from the rigidities of traditional 
Lutheranism in doctrine, in ethics and in liturgical 
matters. The second became more prominent the 
longer he lived. He tried to break away from the 
‘ two realms ’ theory and to establish a Christologi- 
cal basis for ethics in every sphere of life. This 
relates his work to that of F. D. Maurice (to whom 
he never refers) and to Karl Barth whom in the 
end he criticised, but who influenced him deeply. 
He was not entirely successful in breaking away, 
and in his ‘Ethics’ still denies any creative 
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function to the State in traditional Lutheran of all. The thesis that the sacramental contro- 
fashion. His most exciting work comes in certain versies which disturb our peace are matters of 
well known sections of ‘ Letters and Papers from credal emphasis rather than content is defended 
Prison ’ concerned with ‘ religionless Christianity’ with the use of limited but significant illustration. 
and the world’s coming-of-age. Professor Godsey It may even turn out that due consideration of 
shows in his final chapter, I think convincingly, this argument makes no small contribution to 
that this is a development of Bonhoeffer’s current discussions of Christian unity. If, however, 
fundamental Christological concern, but otherwise we single out one chapter it is as resting in the 
he can throw no more light on these passages context of the whole. Not the least merit of this 
than any one else and, indeed, thinks that the fine book is the way in which it gathers together 


criticisms made in them of Barth, Bultmann— all its elements within the everlasting mercy of 
and of psycho-therapists—are mistaken. the God of righteousness. 
Had Bonhoeffer not been put to death he would A. Marcus WarD 


certainly have been one of the key-figures in 
Christendom. His Christological responsible con- 
cern for the world has characterized much post- COME Aid LAE EI 
War ecumenical thought, notably the recent Two books, published by Allen and Unwin, will 
Strasbourg Congress of the World’s Student do much to enlarge our knowledge of religious 
Christian Federation. Here we see its roots, attitudes in both China and India. In Zen Comes 
fragmentary though they be. West (21s. net) Mr. Christmas Humphreys, a 
There is a prominent and strange misprint in prolific writer on Zen Buddhism, has continued 
the Table of Contents. The last item ‘The his studies of his favourite subject. It is a little 


Author ’ should read ‘ Indexes ’. difficult to gain a synthetic view of his latest book 
RONALD PRESTON as the contents are mainly letters to friends who 

have united with him in systematic study of Zen 

ok A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION doctrine ; but the main trends of his arguments 
TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE are more or less clear. He is opposed to a merely 


intellectual approach and thinks that Enlighten- 
The many who, since 1941, have used Dr. J. S. ment can come when we have got beyond concepts 
Whale’s ‘ Christine Doctrine’ to their great profit and mere logic, cease to brood over the difference 
will hail another book, covering the same general between our own self and other people and also 
/ ground, with anticipation. They will not be _ the distinction between our self and the universal 
disappointed. Victor and Victim (Cambridge Self, and are ready to choose the action which 
University Press; 18s. 6d. net) is sub-titled ‘The is nearest to us. By such choice we become aware 
\ Christian Doctrine of Redemption’. It is this in of an opening for the soul towards the Reality 
the fullest sense, embodying beginning and end; which is absolute and a source both of peace and — 
time and eternity ; personal and corporate. The illumination, destroying hindrances and making 
writing is distinguished by Dr. Whale’s customary us assured of freedom and of joy, leading to an 
clarity and pungency and the argument enlightened awareness of the Reality which is One and security 
and enlivened by illustrations, all relevant and for the unity of the individual with the All. 
ranging from Goethe to Gilbert (W.S.). Beginning The second book, Selections from the ma) | 
with the demonstration that the Christian gospel Writings of the Sikhs (22s. net), has the addition 7 
of redemption is rooted in history, Dr. Whale value of a Foreword by Arnold Toynbee, who 
goes on to unfold its meaning in terms of scriptural gives as his keynote the belief that the higher 
victory, sacrifice, and judgment. The treatment religions are now going to influence each other 
is packed, with skilful economy of words, and when more than ever before. It hasalsoa most valuable 
the argument reaches its conclusion it is the more and enlightening Introduction by Professor 
satisfying in that Dr. Whale has not left out the Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, who 
‘hard bits’. This writer has indeed reckoned _ enthusiastically sponsors the volume, and shows 
with the gravity of sin and is not prepared to how Sikh literature has rendered great service in 
ignore the devil. Further evidence of his ability promoting harmony between Hindus and Muslims, 
to see that what a generation dislikes is that of especially through the Adi Granth, the Sikh ‘ book 
which it most stands in need is found in the of books’ and the labours of their famous line of 
courageous treatment of ‘the offence of particu- Gurus. The contents are in the main selections 
larity’. Between chapters on the Redeemed from the Adi Granth, translated by the most 
Society and the Body of Christ and Resurrection eminent Sikh theologians and scholars of the day, 
is a discussion of the Dominical Sacraments which working under the direction of Professor Radha- 
may well prove to be the most important chapter krishnan. The extracts contain passages of great 
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beauty. One is struck by a certain resemblance 
to the Zen attitude of the first book under review, 
but the aim in this book is definitely elevated. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of repetition, 
but the endeavour to unify the beliefs of Hindus 
and Muslims is most inspiring, and the military 
tendency of a later period does not get undue 
prominence over the definitely religious advocacy 
of the leading Gurus amongst the Sikhs. 
W. S. URQUHART 


The Human Spirit, edited by Mr. Whit Burnett 


(Allen and Unwin; 25s. net), is a quite unusual 
anthology. It is sub-titled ‘A Quest among its 
Mysteries by Forty World Famous Men and 
Women ’. 

This is no book of anthological snippets; it is 
made up of long extracts from the works of forty 
different authors and it runs to four hundred and 
nine pages. It has seven sections—Being, Sharing, 
Daring, Doing, Living, Feeling, Wondering. It 
casts a very wide net. C. E. M. Joad keeps 
company with Paul Tillich ; D. H. Lawrence with 
William James; Pearl Buck with Salvador de 
Madariaga ; C. S. Lewis and Graham Greene with 
Victor Gollancz. 

There could hardly be a better book than this 
for browsing in; and it is cheap at the price, for 
in buying it, one buys not so much a book as a 
library in miniature. 


The Life of Robert Murray McCheyne, by the 
Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., is a paperback 
reprint, issued by the Banner of Truth Trust at 
2s. 6d., of the widely-known Memoir of McCheyne 
written in the year of his death by his intimate 
friend, Andrew Bonar. We are obliged to the 
publishers for making this classic available again 
in a handy and attractive edition. 


Spirit, Son and Father (A. and C. Black; 18s. 
net), by President Henry P. van Dusen, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and Roosevelt 
Professor of Systematic Theology, is a discussion 
of the Christian Faith in the light of the Holy 
Spirit. It examines the doctrine in Old and New 
Testament teaching and the tradition of the Church, 
and then in successive chapters treats the Holy 
Spirit in relation to Man, Christ, God, and the 
Church, and in a final chapter the Spirit and the 
Trinity. The point of view is interesting but 
unusual. After outlining the differing views of 
Karl Barth, Leonard Hodgson, and Dorothy 
Sayers, Professor van Dusen expresses a preference 
for the analogy of an individual human person in 
three aspects of his self-expression, in three func- 
tions and sets of relationships. God the Father 
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stresses the ultimacy of the Divine, Jesus Christ 
defines the character of God and of His Holy 
Spirit, and the Holy Spirit affirms the intimacy of 
omnipotent Power discerned as to His character 
in Jesus Christ. ‘We see that each—Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit—enlarges, qualifies, enriches our 
understanding of each of the others’. Many 
readers will think that the suggestions are tri- 
theistic in tendency, but in so great a mystery 
every new approach is worthy of sympathetic 
study. 


Father Roland E. Murphy, who is Professor of 
Old Testament in the Catholic University of 
America, discusses in his book, Seven Books of 
Wisdom (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee ; $3.75), 
not only Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes, but also 
Psalms, Canticles, Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) and 
Wisdom of Solomon. His book provides an excel- 
lent introduction to a field of literature compara- 
tively little known. When he says that the Book 
of Proverbs ‘is one of the most deceptive of the 
Old Testament because it seems to be understood 
so easily ’, he is undoubtedly right. Its origin can 
of course be traced to the training of youths to 
take their place at Court, but Father Murphy finds 
more evidence of such an origin in the so-called 
Solomonic sections of the book than most would 
do. In Job and Ecclesiastes he finds examples of 
men who battled for understanding of perplexing 
experiences of life beyond the range of what can 
be satisfied by orthodox teaching. Sirach he finds 
to lack some of the appeal of the Book of Proverbs ; 
that can be understood, but it is not easy for a 
teacher to be inspiring or sparkling when applying 
practical wisdom to the ordinary experiences and 
common problems and temptations of ordinary 
life. Not much in this book is new to those who 
are acquainted with the Wisdom literature, but it 
will often be refreshingly new to those who do not 
know it. 


Mr. J. Mark M. Dalby has written a book setting 
forth historical and doctrinal reasons in support of 
the practice of open communion, which he proves 
to have a considerable place in Anglican tradition. 
He desires liberty for himself and those who think 
like him to receive communion from Free Church- 
men if and when it is offered, and he wishes the 
ruling in Anglican churches to be that suggested 
by Dr. Barry, ‘ The Lord’s Table in this Church is 
open to all baptized disciples of Jesus Christ who, 
knowing themselves to be sinners and coming to 
God our Father in faith and penitence, desire to 
share in this Holy Communion. Nevertheless, if 
members of non-Episcopal Churches propose to 
communicate frequently and regularly at the altars 
of the Church of England, it is their part to accept 
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the rule made by our Church for its own members, 
and to seek confirmation by the bishop.’ 

This sincere and well-documented plea is pub- 
lished by the Church Book Room Press, price 
4s. 6d. net, as Open Communion in the Church of 
England. 


Messrs. James Clarke and Co. have provided a 
new edition (completely reset in modern style) of 
Edward Litton’s Introduction to Dogmatic Theology 
(27s. 6d. net). It appeared originally in two parts 
(in 1882 and 1892). Litton was a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Bampton Lecturer in 1856, 
Rector of St. Clement’s, Oxford, and from 1860 
at Naunton. Of his many publications this 
Introduction was his main and most scholarly 
work, and there was good justification for a re- 
issue of it in so attractive a form. Since Litton’s 
time much has changed in theological evaluation 
and in the exegetical approach to Scripture, and 
this affects the relevance now of some of the posi- 
tions represented in Litton’s arguments. Yet this 
Introduction—and it is an ample one of six hundred 
pages—can give much to the serious student of 
theology. Apart from exegesis of Scripture, often 
marked by balanced judgment, there is great 
wealth of historical treatment of the various 
theological systems. In this sense its range of 
usefulness goes far beyond its original purpose of 
being a commentary within the field of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of Anglicanism. 


Watch With Me, by Mr. G. W. Target (Duck- 
worth ; 5s. net), is a devotional book of an unusual 
kind. The author pleads for a quiet time each day 
and outlines a method of using it. In particular 
he gives a powerful description of what a cruci- 
fixion was like, on the basis of references in 
classical literature, and shows how his method can 
be applied towards learning the lesson of penitence 
and humiliation at the foot of the Cross. 


The Christian Morality, by Professor T. E. 
Jessop (Epworth Press; tos. 6d. net), consists 
of six lectures given to open audiences in the 
University of Cambridge. Only a scholar who 
knows his subject thoroughly can speak so clearly 
and persuasively about it. We _ particularly 
commend the last chapter which concerns the 
Christian contribution to morality. 


Prayer in Progress, by the Rev. J. H. Churchill 
(Hodder and Stoughton; tos. 6d. net), is a book 
offered to undergraduates and others who wish to 
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know how to begin. It treats of prayer as a 
practical and experimental subject, for the author 
holds that with only a tentative belief behind it 
prayer can be a way to fuller understanding and 
faith. To a helpful book he appends two notes, 
one on Plans for Prayer, and the other giving titles 
of more advanced books of devotion, classical and 
modern. i 


This Is Life, by a Religious of C.S.M.V., was 
written for the S.C.M. Religious Book Club 
(8s. 6d. net) and one’s spirits are damped by the 
thought of yet another small book on the spiritual 
life. But this proves to be a different book. The 
writer evidently has considerable theological 
training and knows about her Bible as well as 
knowing it. No small book of this kind that we 
have so far read exhorts ordinary Christians to 
learn New Testament Greek as well within their 
power and even to attempt Hebrew, which ‘is a 
very simple language, both in structure and in 
thought ’. 

Moreover, the whole approach is sane and re- 
freshing : ‘ To be as easy on the eye—and ear—as 
possible is part of every Christian’s debt of charity 
towards his neighbour’. Yet the Christian who 
is to give due regard to the way his face and his 
clothes look, is also to be one who has learnt that 
suffering is to be welcomed and not rejected 
because by it the life of Christ is nurtured in us. 

This is a simple but cheering book. 


In his volume on The Book of Exodus in ‘ The 
Pocket Commentary of the Bible’ (Henry E. 
Walter; 13s. 6d. net) Dr. Basil F. C. Atkinson 
works on the basis that the Bible explains the 
Bible, that it has a formal as well as a dynamic 
unity ; and often he uses the method of interpre- 
tation by allusion, type or analogy. For those 
who can accept this method, this book will prove 
very acceptable; it is thoroughly and carefully 
done. But many readers will find some of the 
comments forced and artificial ; for instance when 
Dr. Atkinson says, relative to the name Zipporah 
(which means ‘ bird’) that the birds in the Bible 
are agents of the Devil (because of what is said in 
Mt 134: 19), they will see no connexion between the 
two and will easily recall other Scriptural refer- 
ences to vindicate the winged creatures. This 
type of Commentary tends to leave difficult, 
critical questions entirely untouched, and in its 
dominant concern for the correlation of Scriptural 
texts it tends to disregard the fact that the people 
of the old dispensation had to find and to live by 
the Word of God as it is to be found in the Old 
Testament. 
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History and the Patriarchs 


By PROFESSOR GERHARD VON Rap, D.D., D.THEOL., THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG 


In reply to the questions which Ernest Wright 
has directed to me and Martin Noth! it must be 
said at the very beginning that we, too, attempt 
to illumine the stories of the patriarchs, their 
historical backgrounds as well as the history of 
their traditions, with all the means of modern 
scholarship. With respect to this general goal 
there is not the slightest difference between us. 
Accordingly, I feel that I have not been correctly 
presented by him, inasmuch as I have no intention 
of making light of the historical in favour of the 
literary question.? But still, it should be a legiti- 
mate procedure occasionally to concentrate on 
the problem of the tradition, for this can only be 
an aid to further historical inquiry. It is here, to 
be sure, in the evaluation of the sources, that our 
ways seem to part. Wright gives the impression 
in his article, perhaps unintentionally, that there 
are to-day two different ways of understanding 
these oldest traditions, the form-critical and the 
historical one. It seems to me that Wright is here 
thinking too much in terms of schools and move- 
ments. Do we really have a choice in this matter ? 
Is it really only a question of preference ? Surely 
there is only one way to the solution of these 
problems, the correct one, and we are all striving 
to find this way. The same is true of the problems 
which scholarship meets on its way to the goal: no 
one is exempt from them. 

The way to a better understanding of the history 
and the historical conditions of the pre-Mosaic 
ancestors of Israel is to go over the sources. But 
this source material, less with respect to its literary 


1G. Ernest Wright, ‘Modern Issues in Biblical 
Studies: History and the Patriarchs’, in THE 
Expository TIMES, lxxi. [July, 1960] 292-296. 

2In the sentences Wright paraphrased (Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, i. 13-15) I by no means had in 
mind the replacement of the historical question by 
that of the history of tradition. I only wanted to say 
that we do not find immediately behind the texts the 
events they speak about, but rather a long complicated 
process of tradition, to which the stories of Genesis 
(or of Exodus to Numbers) owe their present form. 
In this case, an investigation of these traditions must 
be our first task. But I certainly do not want to deny 
that very concrete historical experiences of Israel lie 
behind the framework in which the individual traditions 
are embedded. Besides, the sentences Wright quoted 
from me are to be found in the context of a theology 
of the Old Testament and not a history of Israel. 


form than with respect to its origin in terms of 
the history of tradition, is found in an extremely 
complicated stratification. Taking the three 
great bodies of tradition, those of Abraham and 
Jacob are built up from a whole series of smaller 
complexes of tradition, which were only slowly 
and in various thrusts joined together. In contrast, 
the process of development of the tradition of 
Isaac must have come to a stop at a much earlier 
stage ; the narrative units here are held in a much 
simpler form, and do not yet exhibit the more 
elaborate narrative style which is characteristic 
of the Jacob and Abraham stories. It is apparent 
that an especially ancient form of the patriarch 
tradition has been preserved in Gn 26. 

We can see clearly at least a few phases of the 
inner growth of the Abraham and Jacob traditions, 
and, on the other hand, from the place names 
contained in the individual traditions we can 
with a high degree of certainty conclude that these 
individual units originally belonged to very 
different places. Thus the Jacob tradition refers 
to sanctuaries in central Palestine (Shechem, 
Bethel, Penuel), while the Isaac and Abraham 
traditions were connected with places in the far 
south. The substantial difference in the contents 
of the originally independent single traditions 
which grew together in these three bodies of 
tradition, and especially their origin in quite 
different areas, contradict decisively Wright's 
hypothesis that all this material is to be finally 
derived from ‘one central confessional story ’ 
(op. cit., 294). The inner unity of theme of all 
these traditional materials is the result above all 
of the promise to the patriarchs, which now runs 
through all these Genesis stories as a Leztmoitif. 
In a few traditions this promise theme was rooted 
from the very beginning (surely, for example, 
in Gn 1518), but in most cases it has been second- 
arily woven into the narrative on the basis of what 
we must assume to have been a systematic process 
of revision. This is especially true of traditions 
which came from originally Canaanite sanctuaries, 
with which certain groups of the pre-Mosaic 
‘Israel’ came into contact, and with which they 
combined the traditions of Abraham, Isaac, or 
Jacob which they had brought with them. The 
fact that the narrative material of Gn 22, for 
example, has every indication of an old cult tradi- 
tion simply cannot be disputed. It is to-day widely 
recognized—-and I am here not thinking only of 
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European scholarship—that such stories as Gn 
2211. or 32752. originally served as the legitimation 
of a cult centre. This is not, as Wright (op. cit., 
294) assumes, a ‘historical judgment’, but a 
literary one. In the doubtless rather varied history 
that these stories had in the course of their tradi- 
tion, this cultic-legitimizing function must be held 
to be the oldest form that is still to be recognized in 
the material. The assumption of still older stages 
of the tradition would have to be comprehensively 
and convincingly demonstrated on the material. 
The narrative material of Gn 22 once closed with 
v. 14, where it has its aetiological point. In the 
later course of the process of tradition the place 
name itself has been lost, and only the explanation 
of the name remains. (The name together with 
an explanation of the name belongs to a complete 
aetiology ; cf. Gn 161%-, Jg 674.) The connexion 
of the old material with the theme of the promise 
is not made until v. 15, where the angel calls to 
Abraham ‘a second time’. With this connexion 
the old significance of the story has been radically 
changed. A striking example of such a connexion 
of originally self-contained traditional material 
with the promise theme is found in the story of 
Joseph ; here we find, characteristically again on 
the outer margin, the theme of the promise 
(Gn 5074). This striving towards a theological 
unity of material originally so disparate can be 
recognized in many passages. It belongs to a rel- 
atively later phase in the process of tradition, to 
a stage in which the promise to the patriarchs was 
brought into relation with the entry under Joshua. 
But this was already a re-interpretation of the 
old promise motif in terms of salvation history. 
This whole thorough theological process of revision 
shows anew how untenable Wright’s hypothesis 
is, for at the beginning there can never have been 
such a unified presentation of history as he pre- 
supposes; the unity is rather the result of a 
theological revision. Besides, such a homogeneous 
historical tradition would presuppose a corres- 
ponding historical bearer of the tradition. But 
where can we find the bearer of such a comprehen- 
sive and unified tradition? The form of the 
Genesis stories suggests much more the existence 
of small groups, whose doubtless partly very old 
traditions were mixed in the cultivated land of 
Palestine with other indigenous traditions. The 
possibilities of obtaining authentic history about 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob out of this very com- 
plex source material are soon exhausted. We do 
not have the necessary objective criteria to un- 
tangle the historically authentic material from its 
inextricable intermixture with other material. We 
must not forget that about eight hundred years 
of a productive process of growth in the traditional 
material lie between the time of these men and 
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the earliest literary form in which the traditions 
about them are available to us! Nevertheless, it 
is possible to consider such materials as Gn 157% 
or Gn 26 to be traditions which are at least closely 
connected with that oldest time. 

But now let us for the moment assume that 
Wright has succeeded in resolving all our doubts 
with respect to what can be deduced from the 
sources about the ‘patriarchal age’. Let us 
assume that the sources really give us a not too 
unclear historical glimpse into the time of the 
patriarchs—what would we have gained there- 
by ? I cannot escape the impression that it is 
Wright’s belief that with the establishment of a 
certain ‘ authenticity’ of the stories of the patri- 
archs something would be gained in a theological 
respect. The important question is: in what does 
the authentic element consist according to Wright ? 
That the traditions of the patriarchs were subject 
as time went on to manifold changes and interpret- 
ations he readily admits. But in this case, what 
would we have if we were to ‘ step from forms and 
traditions into historical backgrounds and origins ? ’ 
(op. cit., 294). We should be able to see more 
exactly the historical movements and wanderings 
of the patriarchs, the places where they lived, 
their tribal origins, the cultural conditions of their 
life, and we would doubtless be able to recognize 
better their friends and enemies. It is certain 
that their religion, too, would become clearer to 
us, their ‘clan religion’ as Wright says, in which 
the abolition of child sacrifice was brought about 
by a divine command, and perhaps many other 
developments occurred. But what else can we 
learn about the patriarchs ? Wright, too, does not 
maintain that in their present form the stories of 
the patriarchs as a whole can be considered as 
historical documents. For example, I am not 
sure that he would consider the story of Hagar, 
who became the ancestress of the Ismaelites, to be 
authentic in all its details, or the story of Lot, 
who had dwelt in Sodom and then became the 
ancestor of the Ammonites and Moabites. Wright, 
too, therefore makes a selection, for he, too, 
recognizes an authentic historical tradition only 
in certain details of the patriarch stories. He, 
too, has a point where he separates himself from 
the historical picture presented in the Bible and 
takes later revisions into account. It is just that 
this point comes for him later than it does for us. 
And that is the only difference. 

Let us return to the question of authenticity 
(and we are still basing our discussion on the 
assumption that Wright is correct in maintaining 
that much in the stories of the patriarchs is to be 
considered historically reliable). Here we now 
find a remarkable contrast. That which is held by 
Wright to be authentic contains only very general 
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and very approximate realities: the time of the 
patriarchs, their living conditions, their wanderings, 
the places where they lived—all the way up to 
their clan religion and the abolition of child 
sacrifice. These are all things which were character- 
istic of a very large group of people. But when I 
turn to the stories of the patriarchs in Genesis, 
then everything told there is very special and 
unique, concerning events which happened only 
once. These stories contain an inexhaustible 
richness of highly characteristic and essentially 
unique happenings between specific men and their 
God. The reason for this rather disturbing 
difference is easily found. If I go back behind the 
stories themselves, if I ignore that which the 
narrator of each story wanted to say (and we have 
said that this is always a very specific statement), 
then at the very most I may be able to make out 
a few general conditions or events, because the 
narratives even in the best case simply do not 
yield any more. He who speaks in these stories is 
Israel and not one of the patriarchs, and he who 
acts with men in these stories is Yahweh and not 
the God of the Fathers. The God referred to in 
the first verse of Gn 22 is Yahweh, and this word 
elohim* in v. 1 is hermeneutically tremendously 
demanding, for it permeates the whole story to 
its last detail. Simpiy everything in the story is 
told with reference to this word, and without this 
word the story would collapse into nothingness. 
That which happened to Abraham in this story is 
called in the very first verse a ‘testing’. But it is 
a question of much more than simply a very hard 
test of obedience. With the command to sacrifice 
Isaac God seems to destroy His whole continually 
reiterated promise to Abraham. All the salvation 
God had promised to bring about was enclosed in 
Isaac. The story of the ‘ sacrifice of Isaac’ goes 
beyond all previous temptations of Abraham and 
pushes forward to that extreme realm of the ex- 
perience of faith where God Himself arises as the 
enemy of His own work with men, where God 
hides Himself so deeply that for the recipient of 
the promise only the way of a total Godforsaken- 
ness seems to stand open. Such, Israel had to 
experience in its history with Yahweh, and the 
result of such experience is made articulate in this 
story. Israel should know that in such situations 
where God seems most unbearably to contradict 
Himself, it is a matter of His testing their faith. 

But now let us return to the question of authen- 
ticity. Let us assume—in spite of the many 
obstacles which stand in the way of this assumption 
—that Wright is correct in maintaining that Gn 22 
was not originally a Canaanite sanctuary saga 

1 We must bear in mind that we are dealing with 
a story from the Elobist and that for him Elohim is 
equivalent to Yahweh. 
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but an essentially authentic tradition from the 
time of Abraham. Then he has gone back to a 
stage in the tradition of the material which lies 
long before the one which now speaks to us in this 
story, where surely the whole kerygma is anchored. 
These two stages are widely separated. If the 
oldest stage told about the abolition of child 
sacrifice, every Bible reader can still recognize 
that the story in Gn 22 simply is not about child 
sacrifice but rather about problems which lie in 
the promise of God, or as we might say about the 
hiddenness of God. How does the most obvious 
evidence of a clan religion help me when I cannot 
find a trace of this clan religion in Gn 22? Inany 
case the interpretation of Gn 22 cannot be divorced 
from the theme of the promise, which is through a 
systematic revision constitutive of all these stories. 

The remarkable thing is this, that Wright in 
his discovery of the historical background leaves 
the realm of the witness to this history behind 
him and pushes back to an area which is theo- 
logically speechless. If this advance into the 
historical authenticity of the traditions of the 
patriarchs were also to make the claim to have 
shown our faith the way to a better and more 
solid understanding of the patriarchal stories, 
then we would have to object very strongly. I 
do not want to be misunderstood on this point : 
the objective question about the historicity of the 
patriarchs and the question how much can be 
learned about them from the very complicated 
source material is one which every generation will 
rightly ask. As we have said, it is also our question. 
But in a Biblical-theological respect, the authen- 
ticity of these stories can never be said to be based 
on any eventual enlightenment which can be 
attained from this direction. At the most certain 
details could become clearer. 

The stories of the patriarchs tell of happenings 
which are completely without analogy. They tell 
of temptations, doubts, and consolations which 
could happen to men into whose lives Yahweh’s 
word of promise had entered as a concrete reality. 
Here problems are opened up and men are carried 
through them in a way which is unparalleled in 
the whole realm of human religions. These 
narrators have an open eye also for the human 
side of the matter, for the subjective attitude of 
the recipients in the face of the demanding and 
over-demanding promise, and thus for their faith 
or unbelief. The astounding breadth of the ex- 
periences of faith expressed in these stories will 
always amaze the exegete anew. We can only 
explain this fact by saying that in these stories 
are taken into account experiences of encounters 
with God which reach from the oldest times up 
until the present time of the narrators. These 
traditions first reached their real authority of 
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witness in the realm of the Yahweh faith, which 
succeeded the time of the patriarchs and their 
faith. It is this later Yahweh faith which adopted 
these old traditions for itself and illumined them 
with such intensity that the old traces which are 
doubtless present had to pale in comparison. In 
the face of this powerful process and the weight of 
the historical experiences of the Yahweh faith 
which are now expressed in these stories, the 
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Virginibus Puerisque 
Voices and Hands 


By THE REVEREND ROBERT Brown, B.A., B.D., 
DuRHAM 


I Hap been unwell and until I was completely well 
again I had to rest on the settee during the after- 
noon. One day I was in the land of ‘ Half-awake ’ 
when the old Grandfather Clock in the hall began 
to speak. First he cleared his throat with a great 
“Whirr! Whirr! Then, Boom! Boom! Boom! 
twelve times’. ‘Twelve o’clock.’ But twelve 
o’clock in our home is dinner-time, and I had eaten 
my dinner long ago. I was now wide awake. 
What did it mean ? No hope of another dinner ! 
But going into the hall I looked at the clock, and 
what a strange sight it was—for the little hand 
pointed half-way between 2 and 3, and the big 
hand pointed to 6: just exactly half-past two. 
‘ That’s the time ’, said the hands. But ‘ Boom! 
Boom! Boom!’ twelve times, “twelve o’clock’, 
said the voice. Poor old Grandfather Clock, saying 
one thing with his voice and another with his 
hands. 

Now it happened that a little boy I know had 
said he would mow the lawn at half-past two. 
There on the lawn stood the mower, all ready for 
the work, but no boy was in sight. His voice had 
said, ‘ Mower at half-past two’; but at that very 
minute his hands were saying, ‘ Handle-bars’, for 
a moment later there he was speeding up the road 
on his bicycle with never a thought of the lawn or 
the mower. Like the old clock, his voice said one 
thing, and his hands another. 

How often are we all tempted to be just like 
that. Our voices say, ‘I willhelp. I will be useful 
and kind and loving ’"—and we say it so loudly and 
so quickly—and our hands—poor hands—they are 
so slow to move in loving service. Thus it came 
about that one day when men said they would 
follow Jesus and be His true friends He warned 
them—‘ Not every one who saith unto me, Lord, 
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question of the older stages of tradition can in a 
theological respect be of only secondary impor- 
tance. For the whole theological thematic which 
is now expressed in these traditions—the theme of 
the promises and the problem of the ever more 
hidden God—is, at least in the breadth in which it 
now appears, Yahwistic. Only the rudiments of 
such a theological profundity could have been 
contained in the older stages of the tradition. 
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Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven ’. Not saying alone, but doing that counts. 

But I am forgetting the clock. Yes, it is repaired, 
and now voice and hands speak in harmony, but 
the strange thing was that the man who came to 
repair it did not bother very much about the 
hands, nor even about the big bell inside that is 
the ‘ voice ’—it seems it was all a matter of the 
wheels and the cogs—the heart of the clock we 
might say, and when he had put the heart right, 
the hands and voice were right too. ‘ Lord make 
pure our hearts within us, that we might be quick 
both to speak and to do Thy Holy Will.’ 


The Weight Lifter 
By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., KipDERMINSTER 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord.’—Ps 55??. 


That seems a pretty spineless thing to do. Most 
of us who are tough and teen-aged, I suspect, 
would think that St. Paul had better ideas about. 
burdens. The two things he said to the Galatians, 
almost in the same breath, appeal to us far more 
than the words of the Psalmist. ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ’, 
he told them ; and a few verses later, ‘ Each man 
shall bear his own burden ’. I wonder. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who knew the India that. 
used to be, told of an old peasant woman who was. 
trudging along one of the endless roads with a. great. 
burden on her back. Presently she was overtaken 
by a man in an ox-waggon, who kindly offered her 
a lift. She was very grateful, and slowly clambered_ 
up into the waggon. There she sat, still with her 
great bundle on her shoulders. ‘ Here’, said the- 
waggoner, ‘why don’t you put your burden on 
the floor of the waggon?’ And the old woman. 
replied, ‘Oh, but it was very kind of you to carry 
me. I don’t want to make you carry my burden. 
as well. I'll carry that.’ 
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Before we laugh at the poor old thing, we had 
better stop and ask ourselves some questions. 
When we have got into a mad temper about some- 
thing, do we pull ourselves up sharp and say, 
‘What a fool I am. I must see that I don’t do 
that again’; or do we quietly say, ‘ God forgive 
me, and give me power to guard me from tempta- 
tion’? Most of us are too proud to ask for help. 
The Psalmist wasn’t. Read what he says. You 
will see he had been let down pretty badly by a 
friend, even though they had been to the Temple 
together. He seemed to be absolutely alone. But 
he knew that God could help him more than any 
human friend. 

One of the wonderful things the Bible teaches us 
is that we are never alone. There are times when, 
with the best will in the world, we are not strong 
enough to beat back temptation. But God is. 
There are times when we cannot solve the mystery 
of what to do or to think. But God can. And— 
like every true father—He longs to help. 

You know about Dr. Barnardo, the ‘ Father of 
Nobody’s Children ’. About seventy years ago his 
Homes were in difficulty; trade depression had 
prevented many people from helping him. The 
Secretary, Mr. Odling, met him one morning to say 
that the suppliers could send no more food without 
payment, and the bank had already lent them 
£20,000 but could lend them no more. What 
would their homeless children do ? 

The doctor called together the hundred people 
who made up his staff at Stepney, and they all 
joined to ask God’s help in the crisis. Then 
Barnardo went up to his room. Some one who 
knew has told us what happened. First he knelt 
and begged the Greatest Father to help the father- 
less. Then he sat at his desk, and began to 
‘doodle’ on a piece of paper. He was thinking 
of another helpless man. He had a picture in his 
mind of Peter trying to walk on water. Before he 
knew what he had done, he had written Peter’s 
words on the paper: ‘ And beginning to sink, he 
cried, Lord save me! ’” 

That was the beginning of an appeal. Printers 
ran off two and a quarter million copies of it. The 
staff worked until midnight for a week to get 
it out. The Post Office even let them be posted 
‘on tick’. The response was tremendous. Gifts 
of every kind came, and saved Dr. Barnardo’s 
children. 

Jesus really meant what He said, you know: 
‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you’. His help is there for all who will claim it, 
whether they are caring for others, or pioneering 
in a foreign land, or struggling to defeat some 
temptation, or fighting a lonely battle for truth. 

That psalmist knew a thing or two. 
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The Christian Year 
FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Truth 


By THE REVEREND H. F. Lovetr Cocxs, D.D., 
AMERSHAM 


“Sanctify them in the truth ; thy word is truth.’— 
JR, T7 PA CRESHVE): 


I was recently one of a party visiting a television 
studio. Our guide was a young man who took 
endless trouble to give us the why and wherefore 
of every bit of equipment in that bewildering set- 
up of cables and cameras. Our lay minds limped 
heavily after him as he expatiated on the techni- 
calities of the business. But he talked with such 
boyish gusto and proprietary pride that we caught 
something of his enthusiasm for this modern 
miracle. There was a freshness and a verve about 
him that made a deep impression on us all, and as 
we parted from him a friend whispered to me, 
“There’s a dedicated young man if ever there was 
one!’ 

In His great High Priestly prayer for His 
disciples Jesus prays, not that they may be dedi- 
cated men, but that they may be sanctified—and 
sanctified im the truth. Is there then a difference 
between being dedicated and being sanctified ? 
There is indeed. What the difference is we may 
see clearly in the case of the Apostle Paul. 

‘ A dedicated young man, if ever there was one! ’ 
That is what the greybeards in Jerusalem may 
well have been murmuring to one another as Saul 
of Tarsus set out on his journey to Damascus, 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the hated sect of the Nazarenes. This angry young 
man is not a little disgusted to find some of his 
elders dithering in face of this new menace to 
Judaism. To his dismay, even his own revered 
teacher, Gamaliel, is temporizing. But Saul does 
not hesitate. He arms himself with authority from 
the High Priest and will engage the enemy and 
give no quarter. 

But to Saul as he journeys northwards there 
comes the moment of truth in an encounter with 
the Lord of truth, and as he gropes and stumbles 
his way into Damascus he is walking in a strange 
new world and his eyes are dazzled by its glory. 
He has emerged from the half-lights of Judaism 
into the noon-day of a new revelation. Very soon 
the High Priest waiting in Jerusalem will learn 
that Saul has deserted to the enemy, and that the 
persecutor of the Christians has himself become a 
Christian missionary. 

Did Paul the Apostle forswear the religion of his 
fathers ? We know how he declared that his pure 
Hebrew descent, his meticulous keeping of the Law, 
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and everything else that he had prized and sought 
to defend against the Christian heretics were as 
nothing and less than nothing in comparison with 
the prize of his high calling in Christ Jesus. Yet 
he never despised them as though they had no 
meaning or value. They had both. But it was 
only in the new perspective of that larger world of 
God’s saving purpose for all mankind that their 
true meaning could be seen; and it was only as 
preparatory to God’s fuller revelation of Himself 
in His incarnate Word that their value could be 
rightly appraised. So Saul of Tarsus becomes Paul 
the Apostle. The dedicated young man is dedicated 
still, but to a wider mission. For now he lives in 
the real world and has been sanctified in the Truth. 

‘ Patriotism ’, said Nurse Edith Cavell, ‘is not 
enough.’ Neither is dedication. Those young 
Nazis in Hitler’s Germany were dedicated men. 
But because their creed was a tissue of lies and 
lunacy their dedication turned them into fanatics 
who taught children to spy on their parents and 
who murdered tens of thousands of victims in gas 
chambers and concentration camps. Even a half- 
truth, when it is taken to be the whole truth, can 
poison the minds of those who are dedicated to its 
service until at last it becomes that worst of all 
lies—the lie in the soul. So the half-truths and 
falsehoods of totalitarian philosophies issue in 
tyrannies, born of fear and begetting terror, which 
shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

It is not only in the political field that men’s 
devotion to half-truths had brought devastation 
in its train. The history of the Christian Church 
contains many a dark page of bigotry and persecu- 
tion. More often than not the persecutors have 
been dedicated men who believed that in sending 
heretics to the stake they were doing God service. 
But it was the Devil’s work, not God’s, that they 
were doing. It was not the Faith they were de- 
fending ; for this cannot be defended by men of 
their spirit or with the weapons they were wielding. 
They were defending the vested interests of an 
ecclesiastical institution or, at least, an all-too- 
human partial apprehension of the Truth, which 
nevertheless they claimed to be absolute and 
infallible. 

All this may now be ancient history. But 
though we Christians no longer persecute one 
another we may still be so obsessed with our de- 
nominational half-truths that we will not let God 
sanctify us in His Truth—that Word in which we 
all have a share but which is the exclusive posses- 
sion of none of us. We Christians ought to be one 
Church. Deep down beneath our divisions we are 
one Church. Were it not so our divisions would 
not trouble our consciences as now they do. But 
we are not one in face of the world. Men see us as 
rivals—Roman Catholics or Protestants; Angli- 
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cans, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, who are 
more concerned to keep the denominational 
machine ticking over than they are to bring the 
world to Christ! Are they right in so thinking ? 
We have to admit that with all of us there is a 
temptation to identify the gospel with our own 
particular understanding of it; and that the 
vested interests of our own denomination, or even 
our own local church, and perhaps our own personal 
prejudices, are among the ‘ non-theological factors ’ 
which still hinder our coming together as churches. 
No one will underrate the difficulties that arise 
from our divergent convictions regarding Orders 
and Sacraments or imagine that we can reach a 
common mind simply by agreeing to regard these 
as unimportant compared with the gospel we all 
proclaim. But we need to be on our guard lest 
our denominational loyalties make us forget the 
overriding allegiance we owe to Christ. Without 
question our divisions enfeeble our preaching of 
the gospel. Nations at enmity with one another 
are not likely to receive the message of reconcilia- 
tion from churches that are themselves only just 
on speaking terms. 

In face of the world’s great need dedication to 
my church or my denomination is not enough. Not 
that Christ would have us incontinently abandon 
our denominations. The lesser loyalties need not 
obscure and obstruct the greater. But our loyalty 
to the ‘ historic witness ’ of our own denomination 
is safe and sane only when we can say with Paul, 
‘Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
made perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may 
apprehend that for which also I was apprehended 
by Christ Jesus’. So let us all pray for humility, 
for a readiness to learn what Christians of other 
traditions than our own have to teach us, for 
patience, and above all, for charity, that we may 
be sanctified in Christ, the Word and Truth of 
God, so that the world may see that we are one in © 
Him as He is one with the Father. 


ROGATION SUNDAY 
Work 


By THE REVEREND PETER G. Jarvis, B.D., 
LEIGHTON BuzzarD 


“Why do you stand here idle all day ? ’—Mt 20% 
(R.S.V.). 


This question was addressed by the owner of the 
vineyard to the market-place loungers who were 
still unemployed at the eleventh hour of the work- 
ing-day, 1.e., at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Everybody would be knocking off at six, so these 
idlers had already escaped the burden of the day ; 
but this peculiar employer welcomed them into the 
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vineyard, and at the end of an hour paid them a 
denarius apiece, just as if they had been toiling 
since six in the morning. 

The main point of this curious story will be 
mentioned later. Meanwhile we shall concentrate 
on the unpopular but important subject of work. 
‘Why do you stand here idle all the day ?’ 

Many of us are far too busy. Time and energy 
are consumed to little apparent purpose. We are 
caught up in the whirl of modern life, and it seems 
to matter tremendously that we should move 
faster and faster : although we can’t imagine why. 
We even tend to assume that the proper running 
of the world depends on our ceaseless bustle. But 
sometimes the pressure of events becomes intoler- 
able, and we wish a mighty voice would shout 
“Stop !’ 

At such times we long to rid ourselves of the 
duties and demands of daily life and retreat into 
' uninterrupted leisure. But eternal idleness would 
be hell. The only kind of rest worth having is not 
the rest of inactivity (that is merely boring), but 
the rest of heart and mind which comes from the 
knowledge that we do God’s will. Notice how Jesus, 
in this description of the kingdom of heaven, shows 
us a vineyard where the labourers, far from taking 
their ease in Zion, are sweating and toiling beneath 
the blazing sun, sharing in the work of God. 

Our attitude to work is altogether wrong if we 
treat it as an unfortunate necessity. Admittedly 
the Book of Genesis represents work as a curse 
which fell upon Adam as a result of his disobedi- 
ence. ‘Cursed is the ground because of you; . 
in the sweat of your face you shall eat bread.’ 
Yet surely work is in fact a great blessing. As 
Thomas Carlyle declared: ‘ Work is the grand 
cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever 
beset mankind ’—an exaggeration, of course, but 
one which contains a large measure of truth. Or, 
to quote a higher authority: ‘My Father is still 
at work, and so am J. We must work the works 
of him who sent me, while it is day’. Work is 
more than a human obligation ; it is a divine duty. 

A great deal depends on why our work is done 
(i.e., the motive and aim behind it) and for whom 
our work is done (i.e., the master to whom it is 
offered). Some people work, quite unashamedly, 
for money; and as a general rule they are not 
particularly conscientious, being content to pocket 
their wages, and having no higher purpose. Others 
work from a sense of duty ; ardent souls who try 
very hard, but who are apt to grow weary of well- 
doing. Others work for the sake of those they 
serve—the nurse who loves people and enjoys re- 
storing the sick to health will obviously be a better 
nurse than the one who thinks nursing a noble 
profession and screws herself up to do her daily 
quota of unpalatable good deeds. And others, best 
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of all, work neither for money nor from a sense of 
duty nor for love of mankind, but for love of God, 
which implies and inspires love of mankind. 

One of the chief benefits of serving God is the 
assurance, amidst the futilities and frustrations of 
life, that our labour is not in vain in the Lord. We 
offer Him our blood, toil, tears, and sweat; our 
thoughts and feelings, our faith and our prayers— 
and it may seem to end in failure. But Calvary, 
where Jesus offered to God on our behalf His blood 
and sweat, His tears and toil, His heart and soul, 
looked like a place of defeat and death; yet God 
took and used the apparent failure as a means of 
life and victory. He does similar miracles with our 
lesser offerings. 

‘ Why do you stand here idle all day ?’ A minor 
point made in this parable and implied by our text 
—not the main point of the parable (which is the 
grace and generosity of God), but a point worth 
making—is that in God’s vineyard there is some- 
thing for all of us to do. The vineyard is as wide 
as the world and the opportunities for serving God 
are endless. It is encouraging to remember that 
the Maker of heaven and earth has a place and a 
purpose for each of us. It follows that none of us 
should be idle. There is no excuse for backing out 
of our labour in the Lord ; no exemption from this 
travail for the souls of men. 

John Milton became blind at the age of forty- 
four. He was forced to quit politics and pamphlet- 
eering, and was tempted to lapse into helpless 
inactivity. But he returned to his first love, 
poetry. By dictating Paradise Lost he fulfilled the 
splendid promise of his youth. Old and blind and 
sick and lonely, he went on labouring in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 

John Bunyan, separated from his wife and 
children, flung into prison for no worse a crime than 
preaching the gospel, might well have despaired in 
face of his wrongs and sorrows; but there, in his 
cell, he began writing The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

No excuse, no discharge, no exemption! Some- 
thing for each of us to do, under God, whatever 
our condition, whatever our circumstances. God 
challenges us with the question: ‘ Why do you 
stand here idle all day?’ The market-place 
loungers replied : ‘ Because no man has hired us’. 
They had nothing to do and no one to serve. That 
is a darker tragedy than Milton’s blindness or 
Bunyan’s imprisonment—the failure to find a task 
to do or a master to serve. Better serve the wrong 
master and do the wrong task than have no master 
and no task! But are we sure we have found the 
right Master? Or rather, that He has found us, 
and spoken His authoritative word: ‘Go, work 
to-day in my vineyard’? Most people hear that 
command and obey it, if they hear it and obey 
it at all, when they are young. But this parable 
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reminds us that conversion, the turning from 
the idleness of the market-place to the labours 
of the vineyard, can happen late in life, towards 
evening, when the day is far spent. At the end of 
a life of so-called freedom and pleasing ourselves, 
of refusing to submit to the mastery of God—‘ no 
one has hired us’; or at the end of a life of 
wandering between the vineyard and the market- 
place, giving part of our life to God and trying to 
keep the rest to ourselves; the decisive moment 
can come. Conversion or re-conversion can occur 
at the eleventh hour. 

Where will we be at the end of the day ? Among 
the idlers outside, or with the workers within ? It 
is God who invites and commands us: ‘ Go, work 
to-day in my vineyard’. And how much of the 
day remains ? None of us knows ; but to all of us 
He says: ‘ You go into the vineyard too’. And 
in response to that grace we cannot do too much 
or labour too long. To work in the Lord’s vineyard 
is a supreme privilege, and the only life worth 
living. The reward of a denarius at the end of the 
day is almost irrelevant; the real reward will be 
the knowledge that we have accomplished the 
work God!gave us to do. ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant. ... Enter into the joy of your 
Lord.’ 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 


Why the Story was Told 


By THE REVEREND JoHN L. Kent, M.A., CATHCART, 
GLASGOW 


“Many other signs therefore did Jesus . . . which 
are not written in this book: but these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.’—Jn 2099 31 (R.V.). 


Memoirs, autobiographies and life stories are the 
outstanding feature of the literature of our time. 
It would often appear that any one who has in- 
fluenced his fellow-men for better or worse, 
who has even for a moment caught the public 
eye in entertainment or sport must have his 
story told in fullest detail. This is the age of 
biography. 

When we turn from this voluminous literature 
to consider the life of Him who exercised the pro- 
foundest influence on the life of the world we are 
arrested by a striking contrast. Other men have 
the course of their history carefully drawn, every 
feature of their character delineated, the people and 
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situations affecting them described, the stages of 
their growth clearly marked and a_ balanced 
estimate of their achievements set down. It is 
not so with Jesus. Strange, is it not, that 
His story is so mysteriously and tantalizingly 
brief ? 

How can we explain it? It has been said that 
if we made a synopsis of all that the four Gospels 
contain, an ordinary reader could cover it all in 
little more than half an hour. If what we possess 
is so fraught with human destiny, why are we 
not given the full story of the life of Jesus in 
detail ? 

The answer to this question is in our text. John 
declares that he had a precise purpose in view when 
he set down his record of and reflections upon the 
life of Jesus. He declares that he had so much 
information that all the books in the world could 
not have exhausted it. The complete biography 
was not his objective. His aim was more limited 
and at the same time more comprehensive. By a 
discerning selection of his materials, he was seek- 
ing to make known what Jesus had come to mean 
to him and what He is meant to be to all men. 
“These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his 
name.’ 

‘That ye may believe.’ His concern was to con- 
vince men that the story he had to tell was true. 
The wondrous birth with its strange accompani- 
ments did happen ; the words and discourses that 
burn like fire and flow like light into our hearts 
were actually spoken ; the deeds inspired by love 
and beautified by compassion were performed ; 
the solemn awe and power of His tragic death upon - 
the Cross men did feel; His conquest of death, 
confirmed by His appearing and communing with 
His disciples is reliable fact. All this is part of the 
solid history of the world whether it be presented in 
lightning flashes as in Mark or in delicately etched 
outlines as in Luke, whether it be given with the 
pregnant literalness of Matthew, or the loving 
expansiveness of John. 

To believe this has always been essential for 
sound Christian faith. But perhaps it is more 
important to emphasize this to-day than at any 
time in the life of the Church. At the present time 
men of unquestioned spiritual devotion and from 
many different standpoints are seriously criticizing 
this contention. Quite simply, we may put their 
case like this. It does not very much matter 
whether Jesus really lived, spoke, died on the 
Cross, was raised from the dead. What is more 
important is the truth which these events express. 
Be thankful for the story out of which Christian 
truth has been born. Don’t waste your time in- 
quiring whether it itself is actual fact or not. 
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Good enough that its ideas have become the posses- 
sion of men and are capable of raising men out of 
grovelling materialism into the dignity of sonship 
with God. 

It is a plausible theory.. Truth embodied in a 
tale has often had a profound effect upon the life 
and affairs of men. Remember what Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin did for the abolition of slavery. Or think of 
the impulse towards prison reform that came from 
one of John Galsworthy’s plays. Many a work of 
fiction has conveyed a truth that was well nigh 
irresistible in its influence. So why not the story 
of Jesus? The idea of God’s never-forsaking and 
redeeming love comes from it. No more moving 
presentation of the principle of dying to live will 
anywhere be found than in the life of Jesus. Or, 
as Victor Gollancz pointed out the other night, the 
idea of loving not just your neighbour but your 
enemy belongs to Jesus and Him alone. These 
and many other truths possess power in themselves 
to change the mind and character of man and his 
world. So the argument runs. 

Against this theory stand these words of John. 
“The story I tell’, he seems to say, ‘is not a 
beautiful myth, the vehicle of revolutionizing 
truth, but a fact rooted in the experience of men 


like me.’ Against it must be set the faith of the 
Church. Its belief has been founded on historic 
events. Against this version of Christianity must 


be set the experience of the men and women whose 
lives reveal the most conspicuous triumphs of grace 
right back through the ages to Paul, who said, ‘ If 
Christ hath not been raised, then our preaching is 
vain ’. 

What John is saying is, ‘I am not presenting to 
you a statement of the ideas we owe to Jesus 
Christ. I am presenting to you Jesus Christ. It 
is in personal encounter with Him that Christian 
experience is born.’ 

‘ That He is the Son of God.’ Apart from this 
personal encounter with which John was con- 
cerned, it seems to me, any realization of Jesus 
being the Son of God is impossible. 

Of course, there is a vast literature dealing with 
this subject. By reading it we can often be greatly 
helped. But the divinity of Jesus is not primarily a 
doctrine; it is primarily an experience. Adam 
Bede in George Eliot’s book of that name says, 
‘I look at it as if the doctrine was like finding 
names for your feelings’. And the feeling we 
have is that Jesus is ever pointing beyond Himself 
to that which is being revealed in Him. We sit 
and listen to the words that flow from His mouth 
and we say, like the people of His day, ‘ From 
whence hath this man these things?’ This 
wisdom that tells us exactly who we are and what 
is right for us is not being generated by the energy 
of one Man’s thinking. It comes from Him who 
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alone knows what is the truth about man’s 
life in every place and for all time. Beyond 
Him ! 

We watch this Man’s works so dynamic in their 
power and so fragrant with pity and we say that 
they do not proceed merely from the capacity and 
compassion of a human heart. They point beyond 
themselves to the spiritual realities about which 
He is ever speaking in the heart of a Father 
God. 

What Jesus comes to mean to us is the only 


‘material out of which our reliable faith in Him as 


the Son of God can be fashioned. His ability to 
calm our fears in the midst of our troubles and 
before what looks like disaster; His reassurance 
about our being acceptable to God in spite of our 
repeated failures and our deliberately planned 
sins ; His power to help us to look straight into 
the face of death without dread and to see the 
shining horizons of another world on the other 
side—these lead us to believe Him when He says, 
“He that believeth on me, believeth not on me, 
but on him that sent me’. With Paul we see ‘ the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’. We then give to our 
feelings a name. 

‘ That ye may have life in his name.’ When we 
see that in our intercourse with Jesus we are not 
merely dealing with One who by reason of unique 
endowments is capable of saying and doing what is 
beyond our ordinary powers but that we are in 
correspondence with God our perception is 
quickened to allow God to work in us as never 
before. We realize that God is not only com- 
municating with us but to us. What previously 
has seemed beyond our reach comes within our 
grasp. The accession of spiritual power gives us 
the right to cry with Paul, I can do anything 
through Christ who is my strength. 

How greatly to-day we need to be refreshed by 
this conviction! We have come to measure our 
expectations by what we believe to be practicable. 
So we have laid by our dreams of a warless world 
and a universal brotherhood. 

Many of us have become reconciled to living a 
spiritually impoverished life because our personal 
aspirations to a morally wholesome life have 
become contracted by what we call the truth 
about ourselves. True, limitations are set by the 
flesh and the frustrations of men ;. but what these 
limitations are we do not know. We are capable 
of greater purity and unselfishness than we dream 
of if we let the new life God communicates through 
His Son flow into us. 

Revitalization of the Church and of Christ’s 
servants waits on those who believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God and, believing, have new life in 
His name. 
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WHITSUNDAY 
The First Man Adam 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM D. Rosinson, M.TH., 
WAKEFIELD 


‘ The first man Adam became a living soul. The last 
Adam became a life-giving spirit.’-—1 Co 1545 (R.V.). 


‘The first man Adam became a living soul.’ 
When I read that my mind goes straight to Gn 27. 
Then God the Eternal moulded man from the dust 
of the ground, breathing into his nostrils the breath 
of life; this was how man became a living soul. 
That is an ancient picture of the first great principle 
of human life. First of all, they said, there was 
dust and man was made from it by the hand of 
God. Then something was added. Man became a 
living soul, and the word includes all that makes 
man different from other animals as well as from 
non-living things. We might well translate it 
“Man became a self-conscious personality ’. 

Our modern way of describing it is different. 
We should say that there were at first tiny centres 
of energy and these became arranged into patterns 
which we call matter. After a long time a more 
complex pattern of these molecules emerged (or, 
some would now say, were scooped up by the earth 
from the inter-planetary space), having a new 
quality about them, and the result was life. Then 
the gradual process of evolution with its develop- 
ment of the newer quality mind. And so on, up 
through the species, until was reached that pattern 
of molecules in the brain of man which is not only 
aware, but is aware of itself—self-consciousness. 

Whichever way we do describe the process the 
result is man as we know him, part earth, or matter, 
but part also the life of his mind. Man can look 
out into the depths of the Universe, and at least 
begin to understand it, but he can also look within, 
and at least begin to unravel the mysteries of his 
own being. Truly we are ‘ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made’. 

Yet for all that, we are incomplete. Every one 
of us is restless and discontented with ourselves as 
we are. Even if we are not dissatisfied with our- 
selves all the time, we do have hopes, and some- 
times strange yearnings which we cannot put into 
words. This is the upward surge of the life-force 
within us. Because we are part of Nature, part of 
the stream of evolution, we are constantly longing 
to be what we are not. 

What has all this to do with Whitsun and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit ? Let us look at the second 
half of our text, ‘The last Adam (and this, of 
course, refers to Jesus)—the last Adam is a life- 
giving Spirit’. When I read that my mind goes 
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straight to another picture in which God is said to 
have breathed. When Jesus Christ, God the.Son, 
crucified, dead, and buried, rose again, He breathed 
on His disciples and said ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit ’. 

I believe that that is a way of describing the 
coming of the second great principle of human life ; 
the next stage in God’s plan for us. It is God’s 
will to lift us on to a higher plane of life by the 
coming of this new principle, this new power—His 
Spirit. Let us try to see what it means to think 
of the Spirit in this way. 

1. First a warning. We must be very careful 
how we describe this next step. When we are 
thinking of prehistoric fishes gradually evolving 
into reptiles we think of the process as something 
automatic that just happened. But in Nature each 
step forward starts from the previous one until a 
cul-de-sac is encountered. Now in human life as 
we know it already, Nature has evolved a principle 
of freedom. Even in the ordinary things of life we 
are free to co-operate or resist. The schoolboy can 
refuse to develop his mind. The man or woman 
can choose to ignore the realms of music, art and 
literature. Even on this level the life-force does 
not always automatically flow upwards. We are, 
even to this extent, masters of our own fate. 
Nature has already produced a child that can 
resist her. 

Let us take careful note then when we think of 
the next step in God’s plan for us that this new 
principle of life is not forced on to us. The Holy 
Spirit comes as a gift offered to men, but what 
they do with this offer is the result of their own 
decision. ‘ Your Father in heaven will give the 
Holy Spirit—to them that ask Him.’ Whether the 
present human race is to be a cul-de-sac or a 
stepping stone depends on our present choice. 

2. The second thing to notice is that it is Christ 
that is the life-giving Spirit. This power of new 
life is given through Jesus. God’s plan for us is 
that He sends His Son to show us how we have 
gone wrong, to show us His will for us, and then 
to those who have learned this lesson from Jesus 
is given the power. The stark fact is that unless 
we learn from Jesus what God’s will for us is, 
there is no point in having the power. That would 
be rather like giving a powerful car to some one 
with nowhere to go and without the foggiest idea 
of how to drive. The Spirit of new life is given to 
those who are close enough to Jesus to know what 
this power is for and how to use it. 

The Bible has a special word for this being close 
to Jesus—‘ faith’. It means being near enough to 
trust your life to Him, to gamble your existence on 
the truth of what He was, did and said. So St. John 


says, ‘Wherever men did accept Him He gave | 


them the power to become sons of God’. On the 


/ “Mogicarum Lovaniensium, xii-xiii [1959]. 
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first Whitsunday the Holy Spirit came upon men 
who had spent three testing years in the immediate 
presence of Jesus. 

3. This is why, thirdly, in its most inspired 
moments the New Testament talks of the gifts of 
the Spirit as not the weird and wonderful stunts 
that attract attention, but as love, joy, peace, faith, 
hope, and patience, etc. These are the qualities 
which we see in Jesus. These are the marks of the 
higher life which God wishes us to share. 

I believe, then, that we have here, if we are 
careful to avoid its obvious dangers, a salutary 
way of describing the gift of the Spirit. Here is 
an exciting glimpse into God’s plan for us and our 
race. By our free co-operation He wills to make 
us as much like Himself as human nature will 
allow ; to share with us the kind of eternal life 
which He Himself lives. So He sends His Son to 
release men from their slavery to a lower life, to 
show them the way of His plan in the life of Jesus 
Christ. Then, to those who hear the call and begin 
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to follow, the gift of God’s Spirit is given; em- 
powering them to become like Christ, which means 
that they are becoming more like God Himself. 

Just what that kind of life is to which we are 
called we shall never know fully on earth. We are 
too cramped and limited by our material bodies. 
Think of a spider crawling across the floor, and 
ourselves listening to a lovely piece of music. We 
are both in the same room, both in the presence of 
the same sounds, we are both living creatures, but 
our human lives are full of heights and depths 
which the spider can never imagine. How much 
more must the life of God outsoar our wildest 
dreams. Yet, here, in the Good News of Whitsun, 
is the offer of the foretaste of that higher, nobler 
life to which God is now already calling us. Not 
some more excitement, but nothing less than the 
power to enter upon this new dimension of the life 
of God as we see it in the life of Jesus Christ. That 
is the free offer which every true proclamation of 
the gospel makes on Whitsunday. 


Recent Foreign Theology 


International Catholic Biblical Congress. In 1958 
an international Congress of Roman Catholic 
Biblical scholars met in Louvain, and the proceed- 
ings have been published in two large volumes. 
It is impossible here to do more than mention 
the subjects of a few of the eighty papers, which 
cover every side of Biblical study. Most of them 
are in French, but a few are in German, English, 
Spanish or Latin. There are papers on general 
' questions and hermeneutics, on the milieu of the 
Old Testament, on the exegesis and theology of 
the Old Testament, on the milieu of the New 
Testament, and on the exegesis and theology of 
the New Testament. Several deal with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Of these it must suffice to mention 
van der Ploeg’s paper on the literary composition 
of the War Scroll, Mejia’s on the contribution of 
the scrolls to the exegesis of the Books of Mac- 
cabees, and Murphy’s on 1W2 in the scrolls and 
odp& in the New Testament. Drioton deals with 
Proverbs and the Wisdom of Amenemope, 
Henninger with the problem of totemism among 
the Semites, Largement and Lemaitre with the 
Day of Yahweh in the Oriental context, and 
Dahood with the linguistic position of Ugaritic in 


Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theo- 
Gabalda, 


1 Sacra Pagina. 


Paris, and Duculot, Gembloux. 


the light of recent discoveries. Arnaldich dis- 
cusses the creation of Eve, Brekelmans the DN 
in the northern prophets and in Deuteronomy, 
Renard Messianism in 1 Isaiah, Dunker Is 715, 
Coppens a new solution of the problem of the 
Servant of Yahweh, Hamp monotheism in the 
Old Testament, and de Fraine the question of 
the royal priesthood in the Old Testament. In 
the New Testament field Gils examines Sjéberg’s 
theory of the Messianic secret in the Gospels, 
Mollat the Johannine onyetov, Schnackenburg the 
sacraments in the Fourth Gospel, Ménard the title 
mais @eod in Acts, Lyonnet the notion of justice 
in Ro 35, Cerfaux the influence of the Mysteries 
on Colossians and Ephesians, Rigaux the Christian 
vocabulary prior to 1 Thessalonians, Duplacy the 
origin of the central importance of faith in the 
New Testament, Feuillet Rev 10, and Spicq the 
notion dydzrn in the New Testament. This selection 
of the papers contained in these volumes will give 
some idea of the brilliant team of scholars who 
attended the Congress, and of the range of subjects 
dealt with. All engaged in Biblical study will find 
much to interest them here, and the publication 
of these papers well illustrates the great activity 
of Catholic scholarship to-day in this field. 


H. H. Rowley 
Manchester 
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Entre Nous 


Make Me Like Christ ! 


It is given to very few men to become a legend 
within their own lifetime, but that was a greatness 
achieved by the humblest of men, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa of Japan. The story of Kagawa has 
been thrillingly and movingly told by the Rev. 
Cyril J. Davey in Kagawa of Japan (Epworth 
Press ; 12s. 6d. net). 

It was in loneliness that Kagawa grew up. 
Kagawa was the son of a lovely and gentle geisha 
girl for whom his father had left his wife and to 
whom his father remained faithful for twenty-five 
years. It was Kagawa’s youthful tragedy that 
his father and his mother died within weeks of 
each other and he grew up alone. 

He was a brilliant and diligent pupil at school 
and at college, and it was through his desire to 
learn English that he first made accidental contact 
with Christianity in the person of Dr. Harry Myers, 
a Presbyterian missionary. It was the Cross which 
won Kagawa. He already knew the story of Jesus 
“who loved men, specially the unhappy ones’. 
Then one day he heard the story of the Cross. ‘ Is 
this true ?’ he asked. ‘ Quite true’, said the mis- 
sionary. ‘ Jesus died?’ Kagawa said. ‘He was 
killed after everything He had done for people, after 
all the kindness He had shown to them?’ Myers 
looked at the stricken boy. ‘He died because He 
loved them’, he said. That night Kagawa prayed 
his first and his constant prayer, ‘Oh, God, make 
me like Christ ! ’ 

He was a brilliant student. ‘ Books were always 
sure company. He made up his mind to take one 
down (from the library shelves) and read it through 
every day before he went to sleep.’ And he more 
or less managed to keep his resolution. But, 
scholar though he was, and still greater scholar 
though he was to be, his passion was for involve- 
ment in the human situation. The- Japanese 
Church tended to be pietistic ; he was determined 
to involve it in ‘ the joyful and dirty business of 


living’. Evangelism for him had to be ‘ matched 
with compassion’. Love for him was the master 
passion. ‘I cling to men’, he said, ‘I love them. 


I can’t help loving them.’ 
food I can live’, he said. ‘ Penniless I can share 
my rags. But I cannot bear to hear hungry 
children cry.’ 

So he crossed the river in Kobe and went to live 
in the terrible Shinkawa slum. He went to live in 


‘ Penniless and without 


a filthy hut six feet by nine, the stench of which 
made his stomach heave. All around were 
‘murderers, pick-pockets, gamblers, epileptics, 
prostitutes, drunkards, rag-pickers ’. Into his hut 


there came a man suffering from head to foot with — 


a loathsome dermatitis and Kagawa shared his 
bed with him. He lived love and preached love. 

In due time he was to marry Haru Shiba, ‘ Miss 
Spring ’, and their honeymoon was spent in the 
Shinkawa slum, living on £3 a month, ‘ taking their 
turn at a water-hydrant and a toilet which each 
served a hundred people ’. 

Kagawa was to become a great scholar, a doctor 
of philosophy, the founder of Japanese Trades 
Unions, a famous author, the friend and helper of 
the great, but he remained always the same. 

He was fantastically generous, although he him- 
self wore the poorest clothes and ate the cheapest 
food. One day Mr. Okamura was telling him of the 
difficulties of the Kobe Y.M.C.A. Kagawa put his 
hand in his pocket. ‘Take this’, he said. ‘This’ 
was a cheque for £1,000 he had just received from 
a publisher. Mr. Okamura protested; Kagawa 
insisted. ‘Why shouldn’t I give it?’ he said. 
‘When your friend is dying, there is only one thing 
to do—give him your life-blood.’ 

He had no use at all for denominational Christ- 
ianity. ‘I speak English very badly’, he said. 


‘When I say ‘‘ denomination ’’ some people think - 


I am saying “‘ damnation.’ I’m not surprised. 
To me, they are very much the same thing.’ 

In the end Kagawa became world famous. The 
War nearly broke his heart for he was an ardent 
pacifist. He was never well; he had suffered from 
tuberculosis and his lungs were weak, yet he did 
ten men’s work and more. I myself met him once 
in Scotland and there was a luminous quality about 
the frail little man with the golden tongue which 
no one will ever forget. 


Mr. Davey has done a magnificent job in this 


book. May it sell by the thousand and be read by 
tens of thousands, for this is a book about a man 
in whom something of Christ lived again. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 
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